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10 he Shape of Things 


NHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES LAST WEEK 
pave the United States a swift kick down the road to 
atastrophe. While the public watched apathetically and 
ts spokesmen murmured ineffectual protest, the gentle- 
men of the House acted to make impossible any 
Bfurther attempt at holding down the cost of living. They 
Bkilled price control and killed it deliberately; one has 
Honly to read Tris Coffin’s report elsewhere in this issue, 
r the Congressional Record itself, to establish that be- 
yond all doubt. Speaker after speaker urged, in so many 
words, that the country go whooping off on an immedi- 
;.p mate spiral of inflation which, they explained, would soon 
§ level off” nicely. We respectfully submit that a synonym 
or ‘level off” is collapse, and that at the end of a brief 
‘P@waltz down the garden path of unchecked profits lies the 
worst depression we have ever known. If inflation is the 
Jpgonly means to full production, then we are better off 
Mwith scarcity. But it is not the only means. Let these 
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Cal-Pmindustrialists and merchants remember that they won 
t than ithe promise of post-war tax rebates to cover precisely this 
living period of reconversion. Let them listen to their own con- 
YP “B¥tentions that increasing production will make present 
sie [ge tice levels adequate in a matter of months. By refusing 


sto accept the most decisive challenge our private-enter- 
| prise system has ever faced, they—and not the critics 
: Our fof capitalism—are condemning private enterprise. 


7 ] 
is the 


» 
r men 
tion HM THAT OUR ALLEGED REPRESENTATIVES IN 
rom BB Congress would wilfully choose this disastrous course is 
4 monstrous enough, but not half so shocking as the way 


in which they have knuckled under to the high-priced, 

the fie high-pressure N. A. M. lobbying compaign and let their 
City MM constituents go whistle. Every sampling of public opin- 
com: H@ ion to date has shown the American people overwhelm- 
oye ingly in favor of continued price control. The strength 
ae of that opinion must be brought to bear fast. As this is 
~yc. ME Written there is still a desperate chance that the Senate 


isCuse 


er of J May come to its senses and repair the damage; but it is 

_ gg only a fighting chance. There is one thing and one thing 
write HM only that can stave off the “joyride to disaster’: a swift 
ston 





uprising on the part of the victims—an indignant and 
forceful reaction from labor groups, veteran groups, con- 
sumer groups, and all the millions of individuals whose 
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voices Congressmen so seldom hear. It is impossible to 


exaggerate the peril confronting us. We are in a mo- 
ment of crisis, and such a moment is not a time for 
apathy. It is a time for outspoken anger and immediate 
action. 

+ 


THE ELEVENTH-HOUR ACTION ON FAMINE 
taken by the government of the United States, in con- 
sultation with the governments of the United Kingdom 
and Canada, may go far to meet the most desperate needs 
of the 150,000,000 persons who, according to Mr. 
Hoover, are completely dependent on overseas supplies 
of food. Secretary Anderson's program setting aside 25 
per cent of the wheat normally going into domestic con- 
sumption and in other ways making available additional 
supplies of wheat, corn, and oatmeal for shipment 
abroad ends the period of terrible fumbling and hesita- 
tion. Much credit must go to UNRRA Director La- 
Guardia for introducing a new note of realism into 
American food policy. The program to be successful re- 
quires the utmost in voluntary cooperation from all citi- 
zens. Mr. Truman’s proposal for two days a week on a 
European diet is a good one, and the national health 
will probably benefit. Restaurants should do their share 
by keeping off the menu, say on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
items containing flour, meat, or fats in any quantity. 
Housewives could plan their week’s meals on a similar 
schedule. We are still convinced, however, that these 
voluntary methods are no substitute for rationing but 
rather emergency measures to meet the immediate crisis. 
All reports based on a knowledge of world food require- 
ments and world food supplies prove that it will be 
years before large sections of the world’s population 
have enough to eat. That means it will be our continuing 
responsibility as a great food producer to ship to the 
areas of most acute want a surplus beyond carefully cal- 
culated needs. If this export of food is to be at a maxi- 
mum and if the sacrifice of home consumers is to be 
fairly divided, then rationing is called for. The Presi- 
dent should take the first steps now to set up an effective 
system. Meanwhile, it would do no harm for citizens to 
inform their Congressmen that, in this year of grace 
1946, world-mindedness is in style. 
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The NATION 


EUROPE’S MENACING FAMINE MAY BECOMp 
an important factor in the battle for the political contro) 
of the continent. Already a contrast exists between th, 
secure if meager standard of living in the Russian zon: 
of Germany and the threat of starvation in the wester 
zones. American editors in Germany are correctly deduc. 
ing that such a contrast, sharpening over the month 

will produce political results which neither propagand; 
nor the strong-arm methods employed in the recent Com. 
munist-Socialist merger in the Russian zone could accom. 
plish. We believe that the interests of the world woul 
not be served by a Soviet-dominated Europe any mor 
than they would be served by a reactionary ‘Wester 
bloc.” And for that reason we feel that the crucial ques. 
tion to be faced without delay is: How can democrig 
in Western Europe be rebuilt on a secure economic bas: 

Or to put it another way: What are the means of estab- 
lishing an economic order that will sustain a fre 
society? Central in this question is the problem of Ger- 
many. And it is apparent that the problem of German 
can no longer be stated in the simple terms of denazifica. 
tion or deindustrialization. It is not that we should cease 
to be concerned over a possible revival of Nazism: it is 
rather that that danger can be most effectively met by re- 
building Western democracy. But it is equally clear that 
to attempt to reconstitute the pre-war status in Germany 
is to invite disaster. A secure German economy will cal! 
for large measures of socialist planning. Such measures 
must be initiated by the occupying powers—as the Brit- 
ish seem to have done in connection with the Ruhr mines 
in their zone—but they must have continuing support 
from the democratic political forces of the left. The 
strengthening of these forces should be a major concern 
of Military Government. The editors call particular at 
tention to the discussion of these crucial problems con- 
tained in Fritz Sternberg’s article, “Germany: Europe's 


Political Battleground” on another page of this issue 


+ 
FIRMLY REBUKING GROMYKO’S UNSEEMLY 
suggestion that the Security Council should meet 
Friday, the new chairman, Hafez Afifi Pasha 


. deci rx 
a four-day recess, thus protecting all possible religious 
susceptibilities and stretching to the outer limits a fine, 
sunny Easter week-end. The delegates dispersed, mosth 
to the countryside, but it is to be hoped that they ; 
mitted themselves a little pious brainwork. There was 
plenty to think about in the two issues the adjournment 
left suspended. First in order of precedence was the 
question raised by Secretary General Lie as to the 

thority of the Council to keep the Iran dispute on the 
agenda after both parties had declared it settled and 
requested that it be dropped. Mr. Lie’s memorandum wis 
important both because it established his intention to 
it pro 
il precedent of far-reaching effects. Evea 


intervene actively in Council affairs and because 
posed a le 
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or ordinary common sense. 
+ 


THE OTHER ISSUE CARTED OFF BY 


of the facts and further marshaling of world opinion. 
But it is a dangerous expedient just the same, chiefly 
because it allows latitude for endless maneuvers behind 
the international scenes. On the other side, however, is 
Franco's increasing complacency as he watches British- 
American efforts to avoid taking action against him. If 
only he decides to sit tight and await events, some good 
may come of an investigation. Australia’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Evatt, now in London, should chair the five- 
man committee of inquiry, and it should include, with- 
out question, a representative of Poland. It should take 
evidence in Europe; and if it hears Franco’s side it must 
hear the Republicans as well. Above all it must be given 
power to subpoena documents in possession of the Allied 
governments, especially those still carefully concealed in 
the files of the Department of State. 
+ 
TO THE OPENLY EXPRESSED ANNOYANCE OF 
War Department officials, the public has got wind of 
a startling report made to the House Military Affairs 
Committee by a subcommittee that has been investigating 
the army's ancient court-martial system. The chagrin of 
the Department is easily understood in the light of the 
subcommittee’s introductory observations. Basically, it 
points out, our military law is ‘‘virtually a transcript of the 
Roman articles of war,” slightly modernized by Sweden's 
King Gustavus Adolphus in 1621, further modified in 
1920, but still badly in need of revision. Elsewhere in 
this issue Maurice Rosenblatt lays bare the discriminatory 
nature of the court-martial system, which dooms en- 
listed men to drastic punishment for the mildest cases 
of disobedience but subjects officers merely to reprimand 
for any other crime except murder, rape, black market 


before adjournment, however, the committee of experts 
to which the matter was referred reported negatively on 
Lie’s suggestion, dividing exactly as the Council had 
divided on the Iran issue itself; and it was clear that 
the Council would follow the same course when it re- 
assembled this Tuesday. That the Council showed no 
interest in anything but the immediate political effect 
of Mr. Lie’s opinion is another unhappy sign that na- 
tional affinities and hates are stronger than law or reason 


THE 
delegates for the week-end was what to do about Franco. 
Dr. Lange’s demand that the Council apply diplomatic 
sanctions to Spain would certainly have been vetoed by 
Britain had it gone to a vote. The cold and disingenuous 
answer of Sir Alexander Cadogan gave no hint of re- 
treat from the position adopted by the Foreign Office in 
1936. In this situation the Australian demand for an 
investigation seemed a welcome way out; it prevented 
an immediate veto and made possible further exposure 
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becoming an officer. Astonishingly Mr. Rosenblatt's rec- 
ommendations, with the exception of extending habeas 
corpus to the armed forces, are all included in the sub- 
committce’s excellent report—even to creating a civilian- 
controHed Judge Advocate General's office, independent 
of the chain of command, and providing for a quota 
of enlisted men to sit co-equally with officers in court- 
martial cases. Unfortunately these proposals are still 
merely the confidential recommendations of a subcom- 
mittee whose report leaked out to the New York Times. 
They will have rough going in the full committee, whose 
chairman, Representative May, has never yet been known 
to antagonize the War Department. 
+ 

THE COAL STRIKE HAS BECOME THE PRIMARY 
obstacle to all-out production of the consumer goods 
for which the country has waited so long and so im- 
patiently. Unless John L. Lewis and the operators reach 
an agreement within the next weck, which appears un- 
likely, scores of industrial plants throughout the country 
will be forced to close or curtail their operations. The 
steel industry in the Pittsburg area has already been cut 
back to less than half of capacity, and some curtailment 
in railway operations is in prospect. Automobile assembly 
lines are being closed down by the lack of steel. The 
chtef obstacle to an early settlement grows out of Lewis's 
apparent determination to win more substantial conces- 
sions than have been won by any of the C. I. O. unions. 
Since this would involve a breaking of the recently 
established price-wage line, it is a matter of grave 
public concern. Lewis’s demand for a company-supported 
health and welfare fund to be controlled by the union 
likewise raises issues of long-range significance. Since 
both Lewis and the operators have shown themselves to 
be tough bargainers in the past, with relatively little 
concern for the public interest, immediate and aggres- 
sive government intervention is clearly called for. 


+ 
COMPLETELY UNAFRAID OF THE CHARRED 
remains of Adolf Hitler, President-elect Juan D. Perén 
and the Argentine government are still engaged in the 
war against Nazism which they have been waging week 
in and weck out now for nearly a month. Charging ahead 
of his troops in the Battle of Buenos Aires, Perén last 
weck called Hitler ‘‘a brown beast” and placed his 
country squarely “at the side of those who defended the 
principles of justice, liberty, and honor” against this 
newly discovered menace and his “servile quislings.” 
At the same time Foreign Minister Juan Isaac Cooke 
deprecated the American State Department's Blue Book 
on Argentina in a mild reply that wound up with a 
tribute to “the great President Roosevelt.” It wasn't true 
that Argentina coddled Hitler agents throughout the 
war, Cooke said, or that it was ‘favorable to totalitarian 
powers.’ And besides, even if it were true, ‘these facts 
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were purged by later juridical acts,” such as signing the 
Act of Chapultepec—not to mention violating it- and 
joining the United Nations. In an isolated burst of 
contrition Cooke admitted that his country’s neutrality 
until V-Day Minus One “can be considered a mistake 
from an Argentine point of view.” The reply to the 
Blue Book, coupled with Perén’s gallant charge on 
can be taken as a token of Argentina's earnest 
desire to come to terms with the United States—or it 
as the policy of a shrewd dem- 


Hitler, 


can be accepted simply 
agogue who finds himself in a perfect position to play 
both sides against the middle. Under the jaundiced eye 
of a hostile United States he has come to power in 
Argentina; with the blessing of the American govern- 
ment, should it allow itself to be swayed by such moon- 
shine, he might easily extend that power throughout 


South America. That's how the ‘brown beast” got along. 
= c 


wi 
THE DEATH OF LORD KEYNES AT THE FAR 
too early age of 62 is a sad loss not only for his native 
Jand but for the world. In one sense, perhaps, his work 
was done: his contribution to economic theory has been 
as fertilizing an influence for our time as Adam Smith's 
ne eee e revolution. His “The General 
and Money,” 


only ten years ago has already become a classic. Its basic 


vas for the 


Theory of E mp! loyment, Interest, published 


ideas have been accepted by almost all the younger Brit- 


ts and have been infiuential 
still defend laissez faire. 


ch post-war planning in 


ish and American economist: 


‘ 
even in the dwindling ranks that 
They are th 


many countries is bein 


> founc latic ns on ae 
g built. But Keynes was not only 
a theorist, he was also a practical economic statesman 
with a wide experince gained as advisor to the British 


‘Treasury in two wa His mature wisdom. which found 


its finest expression in his great speech defending the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement last December 

law 
been inv in meeting the complex 


would have iluable 


problems of trade and employment with which the world 
must grapple in the years ahead. From that point of view 
he has died just when his great gifts were most needed. 
hope to publish soon an appre iation of him as a man 

nd an economist by one of his British colleagues. 


Mar: shall Starts Again 


OR th mid time within five ae General 
Marshall has taken up the task of trying to avoid 
all-out civil war in China. The pr Mising achievements 


} 

| 
. 
A 


of his first trip have larg, ly be lost in a renewed out- 


break of charges, counter-charges, repudiation of solemn 
actual civil strife 
Publ: 


chiefly on the situation in Manchuria, where a 
since the day of Marshall's 


agreements, and between the rival 


attention has been centered 


political parties. 


shooting 
ir has been under way 
But the most ominous 


departure for the United States 
news has come from Chungking, where several of the 
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political and milita. 





most important clauses in the 
agreements arrived at earlier in the year have hee 
repudiated by the Kuomintang. All efforts to reach ; 
new understanding have failed. 

Obviously, this new Chinese crisis has not arise 
merely because General Marshall was forced to leays 
the country for a brief trip to Washington. His person; 
influence on the leaders of all political groups is j 
mense, and his absence has been sorely felt, particularly 
in the operation of the truce teams which were supposej 
to stop the actual fighting; but at the same time it mus 
be recognized that the political basis of the unity agree. 
ments has been severely shaken by three significan 
developments which he could not have prevented. The: 
are (1) growing tension in Soviet-American relation; 
(2) a consequent strengthening of the right wing withiy 
the Kuomintang, and (3) Russia’s withdrawal from 
Manchuria. Under right-wing pressure the central execu 
tive committee of the Kuomintang has been secking : 
change in the proposed constitution that would mak: 

Cabinet responsible to the Chief Executive rathe: 
than to the legislature. A sharp dispute has also arisen 
over the apportionment of seats on the State Counci 
and Cabinet. The inability of the truce teams to check 
the civil strife in Manchuria may be attributed in par 
dissatisfaction with the cours¢ 
events in Chungking and a desire to increase their bar 
power, in part to the government's delay in 

its commanders of the cease-fire order, and in 


to the Communists’ 


gaining 
notifying 
part to bitterness of the local guerrilla units over 
the Kuomintang’s use of former Japanese puppet troops 
The troops which have been holding out in Changchun 
for example, were only a few months ago engaged | 
“‘obeniladiion campaigns,’ under Japanese auspices 
against the partisan units which are on the offensis 

he leaders of these former Pup pet forces are for 
most part minor war lords who accept Chungking 
thority als when it is convenient for them to do 
Their failure to cooperate with the truce teams is und 
standable. 

Despite the many difficulties which confront 
most observers, foreign and Chinese alike, expect Gen: 
eral Marshall to succeed. The difficulties are certainly 1 
greater than they were five months ago, and necc 
for averting war is just as compelling. With 30,000,00 
Chinese facing starvation, civil war at this time is un- 
thinkable although it will not be avoided for that reason 
alone, Official and unofficial pronouncements from al 
the chief political groups indicate that none of them 
want war. Only the extreme right wing of the Kuomin- 
tang—which faces a serious loss of prestige and authorit 
—appears to oppose a settlement, and its chance otf 
enlisting mass support for a nationalist crusade was lost 
when the Sovicts began to evacuate Manchuria. Such 
right wing groups as the C, C, clique and General Ho 
Ying-chin remain powerful within the Kuomintang, but 
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without the promises of American financial and military 
aid such as those they received from General Hurley 
they dare not force a showdown with the Communists 
and other opposition groups. China is desperately in 
need of American assistance, and if General Marshall 
continues to insist on a unified democratic government 
as condition for such aid, there is reason to believe that 
differences, acute though they may be, can still be 
resolved. 


Extending the Draft 


ETWEEN the “blind and congenital stupidity” of 
Bue military, to borrow the indelicately apt phrasing 
of Senator Johnson of Colorado, and the political crave- 
ness of the present House of Representatives, the army's 
man-power policies have been ground to a meaningless 
pulp. Ever since the war ended, the generals have been 
putting out doctored figures on their requirements, con- 
tradicting themselves every hour on the hour, and in 
general attempting to outsmart Congress rather than to 
lay a reasoned case before the people. The gentlemen of 
the Lower House, for their part, have sidestepped the 
dilemma of either extending the unpopular draft or 
taking responsibility for the possible failure of the 
United States to live up to its military commitments. 
Their solution was to “extend” the draft until the middle 
of next February, subject to an immediate five-month 
draft holiday. On October 15, two weeks before the 
elections, the President would be authorized to decide 
whether or not to draft during the remaining four 
months of the extension. It remains for the Senate now 
to repudiate this shabby political move and come up with 
a responsible policy. 

Aside from political considerations, the question of 
continuing the draft is admittedly complex. If it were a 
matter of permanent peace-time conscription, we would 
be opposed without qualification. The public-welfare 
arguments advanced in favor of a peace-time draft—its 
allegedly beneficent effects on the health, morale, and 
social outlook of the country’s young men—are com- 
pletely spurious, 2s anyone who has ever spent a month 
in an army camp can testify. Armies have only one 
purpose and that purpose is strictly military, They may 
be a necessary evil in a highly imperfect world, but 
there is no point in pretending that they have anything 
to do with making decent citizens, raising the national 
I, Q., or in any way promoting the better life. 

Unfortunately, however, purely military considera- 
tions are still with us, and the issue at the moment is 
not one of peace-time conscription. The issue is whether 
or not we will finish the war. In undertaking a struggle 
against fascism we committed ourselves to more than the 
forcing of an Axis surrender. Occupation of the enemy 
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countries will continue to be vitally essential for years 
to come if we are to make the victory stick, and that will 
take manpower. 

It does not necessarily follow that the needed forces 
can only be secured by extending the droft, or even that 
a conscripted army is suited for occupation duties. On 
the contrary, the extremely bad showing that our forces 
have made since the fighting stopped indicates clearly 
that men who are willing to make any sacrifice to beat 


the enemy in the field are bitterly resentful at having 
to police him as well. The high esprit ef the armed 
forces vanished when the fighting was done, and the 
miracle armies that overran Europe degenerated over- 
night to sullen collections of stranded G. I.'s. Theusands 
of them plunged into black-marketing, and other thou- 
sands became an easy prey to subtle German propaganda. 
The task of policing in a political war calls for a psycho- 
logical approach that no one has a right to expect from 
men drafted indiscriminately and for a totally different 
function. It is clearly a job for a volunteer corps, small 
in size, mobile and well equipped, and trained fer the 
purpose. 

This is where the military imagination bogged down 
completely, Throughout the war it trained picked vol- 
unteers for airborne duties, submarine warfare, and 
other specialized branches of service, but it failed utterly 
to train a picked force for the occupation. As a result 
it now camps on the doorstep of Congress, brass hat 
in hand, begging for replacements. 

Regardless of past mistakes, we agree that those re- 
placements must be provided, especially to relieve men 
who have long since been entitled to their discharge. 
But we hope the Senate, unlike the House, will get at 
the heart of the matter and concern itself with policy 
rather than politics. Specifically, we would like te see it 
take three steps: (1) call on General Eisenhower for a 
clear and definitive statement of the army's manpower 
requirements in each of the theaters of occupation, an 
estimate not to be subject to contradictions the following 
week from General MacArthur, General Hershey, or 
Colonel McCormick; (2) vote to extend the draft for a 
fixed period, with exemptions for men under twenty 
and for fathers, but with no holiday and no tricky elec- 
tion deadline; (3) direct the War Department to get 
down to cases in its lagging campaign to raise an en- 
listed army. Thanks less to the efforts of the army's 
recruiting personnel than to unemployment among vet 
erans, lack of housing, and a general inability to facc 
civilian life, nearly 600,000 men have enlisted since last 
October. With a determined recruiting effort, with pay 
increases for enlisted men, and, above all, with a genuin 
will to eliminate the unnecessary stupidities of the cast 
system, a volunteer army can unquestionably be built uj 
with every advantage over a conscripted force—technica), 
moral, and political. 
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Spain's Via Dolorosa 
BY I, F. STONE 


Washington, April 21 


last night before the American 


N HIS address here 
Society of Newspaper Editors, Trygve Lie, secretary 


} said that the debates 


general of the Nations 


United 


which have taken place before the Security Council mark 


“a very great step away from the old secret diplomacy.” 
But public quarreling is not necessarily a means of pub- 
lic enlightenment. The current debate over Spain in- 
dicates that what the powers say in public is little indica- 
tion of what they are doing in private. It is only by 
accident and indirection that one can obtain a glimpse 
of what is actually happening as regards Spain. As secret 
a game of diplomacy as any played in the eighteenth 
century is going on among Washington, London, the 
Vatican, and Madrid, Its purpose is to replace the Franco 
dictatorship as quietly as possible with a regime less 
offensive to world democratic opinion but as friendly to 
the church and Anglo-American big-business -interests 
and as dependable a member of the new anti-Soviet Holy 
Alliance. Mr. Stettinius’s statements in New York and 
State Department releases here are intended not to in- 
form public opinion of these developments but to dis- 
arm and deceive while they can be brought to fruition. 
And the Australian compromise proposal for an investi- 
gation of the case against Franco, if supported by Britain 
and America, will be utilized not to discover the facts 
but further to delay action on them. 

There was a certain flavor of humbug in the boast 


made by Colonel Hodgson to the Security Council last 











OSCAR BERGER VISITS 


Thursday. ‘The Australian viewpoint, sir,’’ he said 
“has been consistent right through. We have demande 
investigation and evidence and proved facts before w: 
reached decisions.’’ But Spain is hardly the same kind o 
terra incognita as Azerbaijan, and even as far away 3 
Australia public opinion does not need an investigation 
to make up its mind on Franco. The questions to bs 
answered have all been answered, and are recorded no 
only in black and white but in blood. Was Franco ; 


“non-belligerent” ally of the Axis? Is his a fascist regime] 


Are German industries and agents strongly intrenched is 
Spain? Has German strategy in the past used Spain ani 
other “neutral” bases to prepare new weapons and ney 
wars? Is Franco hindering the victorious Allies in their 
efforts to root out such influences in Spain? The answe 
to all these questions is yes, and they add up inescapabl 
to the fact that Franco Spain is a menace to world px 
and security both as a center of fascist infection and 3 
a secret laboratory for new German war preparations. 

The Hodgson compromise is well intentioned ani 
may be better than a defeat on the Polish motion, bu 
it may easily be used to obfuscate the issue. The ven 
wording and sequence of the three questions raised in 
the Hodgson amendment invite arid debate: The first 
“Is the Spanish situation one essentially within the juris 
diction of Spain?” is ideally phrased for exercise it 
diplomatic metaphysics. The second, “Is the situation is 
Spain one which might lead to international friction o 
give rise to a dispute?’’ will breed irrelevancies; the 
question is not whether Franco is going to invade Franc 
or seize Gibraltar next summer. 

What we have to take steps against now is a menact 
that may not take shape for another decade or two, What 
we have to consider is whether we wish to stamp out 
fascism in Germany and Italy but let it breed unhan 
pered in Spain; whether we wish to prevent the Germans 
from preparing new weapons for a new war in the Reich 
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THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


but let them do so in Spain. “In the sharp glare of the 
atomic bomb,” the FEA reported last December, “the 
spectacle of German technicians free to utilize their 
gnaterial resources and industrial facilities as they will 
Dutside Germany cannot be viewed without the gravest 
concern by the Allies.” This is not the perspective of 
the questions framed by Colonel Hodgson. 

The proposed inquiry as outlined by the Hodgson 
Proposal has two other weaknesses. In suggesting that 
the kranco regime present evidence of its own, Colonel 
Hodgson offered the fascist dictator a springboard from 
which he can attack France, the Soviet Union, and his 
Republican enemies. For Franco can claim, and is already 
claiming, that it is their activities which threaten peace 
and security. The other weakness is a subtler one. The 
resolution asks for “further written statements and docu- 
mentary evidence from members of the United Nations,” 
but the two best-informed of the United Nations are 
the two which are least desirous of indicting Franco. 
The State Department and the British Foreign Office 
possess much information on German activities in Spain 
which they do not wish to disclose for fear of further 
infaming public opinion against Franco. The State De- 
partment has some 8,000 documents on Axis activities 

‘in Spain which were obtained in Germany and have 
never been published. British and American intelligence 
agents have reported a great deal on the German net- 
work in Spain; rich files of correspondence attest 
Franco's unwillingness to cooperate with us in eliminat- 





ing these dangerous influences. There are a handful of 
men in the American and British embassies in Madrid 
who could tell a story of heart-breaking difficulties. 
Facts are not lacking here. What is lacking is the will 
o act on them. And the will is lacking because the State 
} Department and the Foreign Office are not thinking in 
United Nations terms but in terms of a hostile world 
split into a Soviet and an Anglo-American bloc. They 












would rather have some kind of reactionary regime in 
Spain other than Franco's, but they prefer Franco to a 
republic in which the leftist parties might be a power. 
The same fear of communism and lack of confidence 
in democracy which led the Foreign Office to support 
Mussolini before the war is now leading it and the State 
Department to support Franco. There is a new Axis 
which runs from both London and Washington to Rome, 
and the church has a favored position under Franco, 
“No external ceremonies or manifestations will be per- 
mitted,” says the charter he proclaimed last July, “except 
those of the Catholic religion.”” The church would like 
a regime under which this type of “religious freedom” 
would be ‘‘preserved.’’ Obviously it would not be pre- 
served under a republic. 

This is the background of twisted thinking and Met- 
ternichian maneuver against which the American, the 
Dutch, and the British delegates said their pieces before 
the Security Council last week. All three were against 
Franco, but Dr. van Kleffens wanted no action by the 
U. N. because this would strengthen Franco at home. 
Mr. Stettinius was against action because this would so 
weaken Franco as to encourage “the resumption of the 
horrors of civil conflict.” Sir Alexander Cadogan, who 
provided a vivid picture of the Foreign Office mind at 
work, rested comfortably on the basic proposition that 
“the nature of a regime in a given country is indispu- 
tably a matter of domestic jurisdiction'’—unless, of 
course, it threatens to develop into a leftist regime, as 
in Greece. Only direct action by labor the world over 
to stop shipments to Franco and the strongest possible 
kind of public pressure in the United States and Britain 
can defeat these synthetic anti-fascists and their efforts 
to maintain tyranny, in one guise or another, in Spain. 





















Washington, April 19 
NLESS some miracle is worked in the Senate, 




















the destructive waves of inflation will roll over 











the United States in midsummer. The present 








price-control act expires with a faint gasp on June 30. 
The bill passed by a sleepy House of Representatives last 














Thursday morning has only a flicker of life left in it. 











For twelve hours on Wednesday the House Jashed 











itself into a frenzy of rage. When the chamber was dark- 








ened near midnight, the OPA had been torn to shreds. 





During most of the afternoon a group of men were 








busy pulling Congressmen off the floor into the hallway 














leading to the Senate and lecturing them on this ol’ 
devil OPA. The Representatives stomped back into the 
hall with determined looks on their faces. 























This was the last push of one of the most carefully 





planned lobbies in Congressional history. Tons of mail 
damning the OPA have piled up in the two House office 











buildings. It represented the anger of unhappy distribu- 





tors, wholesalers, and retailers, stoked by the National 








Association of Manufacturers. 








Every business man with a complaint against the OPA 





was enthusiastically urged to write, call, and visit his 





Congressman, Witnesses came before committees to tell 





stories that had a weary similarity: OPA was holding 
back production, OPA was building up a black market, 
OPA was persecuting business men. Each complainant 

















begged, “Just give me more profit on my items.” 
The other voices—those that wanted the OPA—were 











weak and restrained. President Truman at his Wednes- 











day press conference did not even bring up the sub- 








ject. A reporter asked him if he had anything to say 








about the crippling Wolcott amendments. The Presi- 





dent replied mildly that he would not vote for them 





if he were still in the Senate. 








Labor and consumer groups were ineffective. They 





scattered their shots too much—at housing, minimum 








wages, atomic energy, Franco, John L. Lewis. 








The only really energetic group, two thousand women 





from all sections of the country organized by Mrs, Leon 











Henderson, wife of the former price administrator, were 











shoved around by Capitol policemen and discouraged 













by doorkeepers. Only a few managed to see their Con- 
gressmen and present petitions. They ended up talking 
to themselves 

The strange session of the House opened at ten 
o'clock Wednesday morning. Shortly before noon Repre- 
sentative John Rankin slouched up to the speaking stand 
and shouted, “The OPA is totalitarianism in its worst 
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Murder by Amendment 


BY TRIS COFFIN 


Commentator for the Columbia Broadca ting Company 





form.”’ He was greeted with happy shouts of applause 


Rankin moved to kill the bill outright—send it 


to the committee with the enacting clause ripped off, 


pry 


He was joined by only thirty-three others, the extreme 


right-wing fringe of the House. 

The chief anti-OPA strategist, Jesse Wolcott, Repub- 
lican, sat back calmly awaiting his turn. The strategy 
did not call for outright murder. The voters might not 
understand. 

Wolcott opened the attack with his two amendments 
—to extend the OPA to March 31 only, and to guarantee 
every manufacturer, distributor, and retailer a cost-plus 
profit on every item handled. Other amendments rushed 
in to the clerk’s desk—yanking out meat subsidies, fixing 
a formula for ending price controls, repealing the regula- 
tion which forces manufacturers to make low-priced 
clothing. 

The strategy was to let the loud voices of the extreme 
OPA critics fire the fury of the others. Jessie Sumacr, 
Representative from Illinois, screamed, “OPA is the 
chief reason we don’t have production. OPA is en: 
couraging inflation.” Others shouted, “OPA is a sham 
and a fraud. The only people who want OPA are the 
bureaucrats.”” 

A few voices of protest tried to be heard above the 
clamor. Representative Baldwin, New York Republican, 
said, “I think there is a great deal of confusion here to- 
day. If we want inflation . . . go along the road we 
have followed today.” Brent Spence, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, called out, “Inifa- 
tion is guaranteed. Price control is a corpse.” 

The test vote came early in the afternoon, on the 
Wolcott amendments. Almost all the Republicans 
moved toward the center aisle to surge past the tellers. 
Democrats pulled themselves out of their chairs to join 
the parade. The amendments passed by large votes. 

The Senate is not in any friendlier mood toward the 
OPA. The cotton-bloc Senators are lined up against it. 
They had a holiday in the Senate on Monday afternoon. 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi led off with a speech 
that John Rankin would have envied. After accusing the 
OPA of causing the cotton-goods shortage by not allow- 
ing an increase in the price of cotton, he angrily jumped 
on the records of individual OPA employees. He wound 
up with the statement, “The only thing I know today 
is to abolish the agency.” 

Chester Bowles spent two days—Monday and Tues- 
day—before the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee trying to read a statement that would ordinarily 
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have taken forty-five minutes. He was heckled and in- 
terrupted at every turn by Senators Taft, Capehart, Milli- 
kin, Buck, and Bankhead. The heckling was so obvious 
that Senator Barkley said, “I move that Mr. Bowles be 
lowed to read one paragraph.” 
Bowles testified that rising prices would mean a rising 
st of living leading to “a paralysis of strikes to raise 
wages.” He said that we were now in the same stage of 
‘conversion to peace that we were in 1942 in conversion 
to war. He guaranteed that a flood of consumer goods 
would pour out of the pipe line next year. 

Capehart, the former juke-box manufacturer, broke in 
to ask, “Why not satisfy the demands of manufacturers 
nd increase prices 10 per cent?” 









a 
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uu 


iti Taft added sarcastically, “How can you hold prices 
when wages go up?” 
Bowles answered, “All through the thirties wages were 


rant ” 
4 increased, costs went down, and profits were larger. 

: The Ohio Senator was not satisfied. He said, “Lots 
; f people are going out of business these days.” 


“ng Bowles replied mildly, “But there are fewer bank- 


pula . 99 
ad ruptcies now than ever before. 
Taft snapped back, “Bankruptcy has gone out of 
style. They just quit. You did not answer my question.” 
reme : 
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The Economic Stabilization Director sighed, “Obvi- 
ously, I’m never going to satisfy you.” 

Taft came back again and again to his thesis that 
since wages had been increased, prices should go up. 
Arguing against the food subsidies, he said, “You have 
just allowed wage increases. Why not use them to pay 
an increase in food prices?”’ 

Bowles explained, “You don’t buy groceries on wage 
rates. You buy them on earnings, and earnings have 
gone down since V-J Day.” 

The irritated Senator replied, “I don’t need a subsidy 
to pay my food bill.” 

Bowles had his final word, “Not everyone is in your 
class, Senator.” 

Senator Barkley, who has been attending most of the 
hearings and who will have to carry the maia load in 
the Senate fight in place of ailing Senator Wagner, is not 
sanguine about the OPA’s chances. He has privately 
advised Administration leaders that the Republican- 
Southern Democrat coalition is strong enough to chew 
up price controls in the Senate. 

The only hope is for some miracle. Why don’t the 
people who need the OPA start a grass fire of their own 
that will burn its way to Capitol Hill? 


< Justice on a Drumhead 
* BY MAURICE ROSENBLATT 


Former editor of the City Reporter; during the war a special agent of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of the army 


to- COLONEL sits stiffly before the American flag. 
: To his right and left, tapering in rank, are half a 
he dozen junior officers, immobility and coldness 
la- masking their faces. This is a general court martial. The 
® trial judge advocate, whose sole duty in the army is to 
prosecute, sits on one side acting both as prosecutor and 


1s adviser to the court. Opposite is the defense counsel, who 
rs has been hastily called from his duties as supply officer. 
in The defendant—call him Sergeant Smith—is marched in 


under guard. He is bewildered by the rank and isn’t sure 
le whether he should salute or sit down. He has seen his 
attorney only once before, for a few minutes. 
1, Charges are read, and the defense counsel waives the 
h right to challenge any member of the court. A witness 
identifies Smith and is handed a typewritten sheet from 
which he reads his testimony. A judge asks if Smith was 


; sober when the witness saw him in the jeep. Two other 
{ witnesses read statements. The judge advocate says that 
. smith is clearly guilty. 


While the court deliberates he stands outside under 
guard. Things happened so fast he missed the moment 
when he was going to tell the court all about the jeep: 
that he’d just been released from the hospital and 










wanted to pick up ice for a party at the casual camp. 
He was going to tell about getting no mail for three 
months while his division pushed the enemy back sev- 
eral hundred miles; about being wounded. Carrying an 
automatic rifle made him a special target, though these 
people wouldn’t understand that. All he wants is to get 
back to his outfit and not let his family know he was 
court-martialed. He goes over the unuttered story. 

Meanwhile the court reaches its decision. The junior 
officer votes first so that he will not be swayed by the 
judgment of his senior. It is a scrupulous provision, one 
of those punctilios of army law which could have 
meaning if the substance of the whole procedure were 
fair. Finally Smith faces the judges. He has been found 
guilty of unlawfully using government property. Before 
fixing sentence the court examines his record; it is clean, 
but the president of the court has privately reminded 
the others that the commanding general is tired of 
vehicle thefts, and that these fellows back from the front 
must realize they are still in the army. 

So Smith hears that he is to be broken to private, for- 
feit all pay and allowances, including months of combat 
pay which never caught up with him, be confined at hard 
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labor for two years, and be dishonorably discharged. The 
whole trial took scarcely longer than a traffic case in 
night court. 

Eight months after V-J Day more than 33,500 Ameri- 
can soldiers are still confined in army prisons and fe- 
habilitation centers. How did they get there? 

Upon entering the army the soldier surrenders his con- 
stitutional rights and becomes subject to a code set forth 
in the army's ‘“Manual for Courts Martial.’’ This defines 

three types of court, The summary court tries minor vio- 
lations and may fine or restrict an enlisted man. The 
special court, a board of three officers, decides cases of a 
more serious nature; these are presented by the trial 
judge advocate, and the defendant is entitled to counsel. 
The highest tribunal, the general court martial, has 
power to try officers as well as enlisted men. It can admin- 
ister fines, sentence to hard labor and dishonorable dis- 
charge, and even impose the death penalty. The defendant 
may choose his own counsel, but few soldiers know that 
they may retain a civilian lawyer if they desire, and 
guardhouses provide no facilities for inmates to make 
arrangements for their defense. In practice the defense 
counsel is usually inexperienced and sometimes without 
legal training. 

On paper army justice is severe but fair. Actually it is 
frequently unfair and even brutal, less a system of jus- 
tice than an arbitrary disciplinary code. Instead of pre- 
serving order and curbing crime it serves too frequently 
as an instrument of oppression by which officers fortify 
low-caliber leadership. Army justice has become the 
club which polices the caste system, punishing petty mis- 
conduct while ignoring the grossest malefaction. It 
creates bitterness, disillusionment, and helpless resent- 
ment among citizen-soldiers. 

An ex-G.I. can talk about army justice for hours, 
drawing on an inexhaustible stock of stories. Most of 
the cases cited here came to my notice during the three 
years I was attached to the army's Department of Crimi- 
nal Investigation. Army men who worked in the Judge 
Advocate or Provost Marshal section can match these 
with examples far more grim and lurid. 

The first complaint against army justice is that it 
operates on a double standard, Theoretically both offi- 
cers and men are subject to the Articles of War listed 

the Manual; in practice army justice is administered 
only by oflicers and applied almost exclusively to en- 
listed men. In 1940 the army conducted 16,391 courts 
martial; 17 of the men tried were officers. Only com- 
missioned officers may serve on the court. Consequently 
the soldier is not tried by his equals but by representa- 
tives of a superior class whose status is maintained by 
disciplining the ranks. And a large proportion of trials 
arise from conflicts between officers and men. 


An officer may violate an Article of War flagrantly 
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and publicly, and not be punished. During the wa, 
married lieutenant stationed at an East Coast town dite 
an cighteen-year-old girl. As he was taking her hon 
he dragged her into an alley and tried to rape 


bc. The p 
vO days 


ya law! 
Jered Was 








During the struggle the girl's arm was broken. e private 
lieutenant had her arm set at the army hospital, yonths’ ha 
case was reported to military authorities. When ques § There is 
tioned, the lieutenant admitted his part in the affair byfig War di 
laughed it all off, saying the girl was notoriously loos. [ijt being 
The captain conducting the inquiry, a good friend of ty[ipiled bef 


iblic op! 
Sirtually 0 
A Pent 


Jieutenant’s, dropped the matter with the comment thy 
lots of people broke their arms in winter fitting 0 ON ice 
A contrast to the case of the laughing lieutenant ; 
offered by that of the two enlisted men who picked up, 
WAC hitch-hiker in New Guinea. The woman spe 
several hours with the soldiers and later reported { ) 
M. P.’s that her watch had been stolen. Some two hou 
after reporting the theft, she casually remarked that sh 
had also been “‘raped."” The two soldiers readily ad. g 1 been 
mitted having had relations with the woman but said s 
had been completely agreeable. At the trial no medica 
testimony was intreduced to show physical evidence of 
rape. The court had only the word of the woman. Buy 
the two soldiers were sentenced to more than ten years 
hard labor. The character of the woman was not djs. 
cussed at the trial, although she was awaiting return ty 
the States because of mental incompetence. : 
An accused officer is rarely confined to a guardhous: 
before his trial. He can collect his evidence and muster 
his witnesses. If he is found guilty, the double standard 
still operates—‘'the higher the rank the milder the 
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penalty.” A reprimand to an officer is regarded as equivi J) Guard 
. ‘ si 4 , 
lent to a prison sentence for an enlisted man. Even trafi: pprisoner 
avi iolation 


violations were treated differently during the war. At: 
camp where non-coms caught speeding were reduced tv jthough 

private and compelled to dig graves, officers were fined JP S*distic 
and reprimanded. pbcaten 


Combat soldiers who had engaged the enemy and sur- jguardho 


vived by their own wits and initiative clashed with i fp icld, © 

garrison mentality behind the lines. At the front the uz of flogg 

of vehicles, equipment, and food was dictated by neces testimor 

sity, and smal! heed was paid to vouchers or requisitions. [Ry ‘Ss 

When combat soldiers returned to a rear base, they so 
| War 


wanted to blow off steam and have a good time—which 
generally involved liquor and a vehicle. Often when they 
were apprchended they were still suffering from com: 


P being ¢ 
i ment” « 


bat fatigue, but the courts martial were likely to ignore j include 
that fact and t convict these men along with barracks Apol 
thieves and deserters. } out tha 
An over-conscientious soldier can get into considerable i} ™4" be 
trouble inasmuch as the preservation of authority is of i Must fe 
greater concern to the court than the merits of the case H and co! 
A private at Fort Custer, Michigan, while on “'k. p.”” was ; = on 
» sired t 


directed fy the mess sergeant to take meat which had 
been thrown into the garbage and place it in the refriger- 
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r, The private refused, because the meat was too dirty. 
S.. days later he was court-martialed for refusing to 


ne rt vy a lawful order. The only factor which the court con- 


Licred was that the sergeant had issued an order which 


nrivate had failed to obey. He was sentenced to three 
ths’ hard labor. 

There is no habeas corpus in the army. The Articles 
@ War direct that no one may be unduly detained with- 
gt being properly charged and tried, but the soldier, 


A 


2. 


ed before trial, has no way of enforcing his rights. 
Bublic opinion, the watchdog of civilian justice, plays 
¥irtually no part in the army's system. 

| A Pennsylvania soldier, the father of eight, went 
bom on furlough and overstayed his leave a week to 
be with his sick wife. On his way back to camp he was 
Bicked up in New Jersey. His records failed to arrive, 
gnd his trial was therefore put off. He told his story to 
fix chaplains and inspectors without results. After he 
fad been kept in confinement three months the allot- 
frent to his family was cut off on the ground that he was 


i 
> 


ot carning his pay while in the guardhouse. That night 
he swallowed a disinfectant poison but was rushed to a 
Hospital, where a stomach pump saved his life. A few 
Jines in his home-town paper about the attempted suicide 
Hvorked wonders. He was brought to trial immediately 
ad received a full acquittal, followed in a few weeks 
4 an honorable discharge. 

} Who was to blame? Nobody wanted to take the re- 
sponsibility for releasing the soldier under a system set 
hip to confine, try, and convict. The safeguards of Anglo- 
Saxon justice were missing. 

Guardhouse censorship makes it impossible for a 
prisoner to tell the outside world about mistreatment or 
violations of regulations by prison officers. In many 
though not all army prisons, at home and abroad, a 
sadistic streak developed in the jailors. Men have been 
beaten and tortured, and fatalities have resulted from 
guatdhouse brutality. The most notorious camp, at Lich- 
held, England, is currently having its crimson history 
of flogging and murder spread before the public in the 
testimony given at the trial of nine guards and two offi- 
cers accused of cruelty. Yet the Lichfield commandant, 
Colonel Killian, was recommended for promotion by the 
War Department. Public protest led, instead, to his 
being charged with responsibility for “the cruel treat- 
ment’ of prisoners—treatment which is alleged to have 
included beatings with rifle butts and rawhide. 

Apologists for the army’s court-martial record point 
out that there are practically no instances of an innocent 
man being convicted or framed. That is true, but one 
must remember that army regulations are so voluminous 
and contradictory that every officer and man in the serv- 
ice could be proved a transgressor if the authorities de- 
sired to press a charge. Too much depends upon the 
Caprice of superior officers. Stealing a jeep might rate 
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only a six months’ sentence at one camp; another it 


might bring three years and a dishonorable discharge. 

At present the House Military Affairs Committee and 
an army commission are investigating the court-martial 
system. Nothing will be accomplished, however, if they 
recommend only superficial reforms instead of basic 
changes. Any effort to revamp military justice runs head 
on against the congealed caste system, the officers’ code, 
the inflexibility of the military mind, and the sacred 
traditions of the service. But the fact remains that now 
is the time to obtain the needed changes, while the army 
is courting public favor for appropriations and recruits. 
Veterans and taxpayers can demand certain reforms: 

1. The protection of habeas corpus must be extended 
to the army. 

2. Military courts should include enlisted men as well 
as officers among the judges, in the trials of both offi- 
cers and enlisted men. 

3. The legal section of the army, the Judge Advocate 
General's Department, should not be under the control 
of commanders of troops but should be made directly 
answerable to the Secretary of War, a civilian. This 
would end the present practice of using the legal powers 
of the army as an administrative weapon, to enforce 
personal policies. A civilian board of review should 
examine all court-martial sentences, and periodically in- 
spect guardhouses and rehabilitation centers. 

4. The Judge Advocate section, which today func- 
tions as a prosecutor's office, should provide also for 
defense. Access to civilian attorneys, now provided for 
in theory, should be facilitated. 

5. The Courts Martial Manual should be revised; pen- 
alties for specific offenses should be standardized and a 
distinction made between breaches of army discipline 
and criminal offenses. Also, a policy should be worked 
out regarding psychiatric evidence and medical treatment 
of sexual abnormals. 

6. Officers in the Judge Advocate and Provost Mar- 
shal sections who have shown bias, cruelty, or negligence 
should be prosecuted. 

7. Court-martial proceedings are not secret. If the 
press made a point of reporting courts martial like civil 
courts, the spotlight of publicity would do more than 
anything else to remedy current abuses. 

Above all, the thousands of American soldiers still 
confined in army guardhouses and federal penitentiaries 
are entitled to a prompt review of their cases. A dis- 
tinction should be made between those who committed 
actual crimes and those who overstepped one of the in- 
numerable taboos and happened to be caught. 

Remember, the man in uniform can do nothing about 
all this. It is up to veterans and civilians to right the 
wrongs of the past and set up a court-martial system 
which will be the cornerstone of a democratic army. 
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BY FRITZ STERNBERG ee 


German economist now living in this country; author of “The Comi) isis,” to be published shortly merger 


N APRIL 14, 1,200 delegates of the Social 

Democratic and Communist parties of Germany 

met in Berlin’s Palace Theater in the Russian sec- 
tor and decided to merge the two parties. At this mecting, 
according to a report in the New York Times of April 15, 
Otto Grotewohl. chairman of the Central Committee of 
the Social Democratic ae hailed the accomplishment 
of fusion and predicted that the unification of the two 
parties would a extended to the zones occupied by the 
Western powers, 

Though the merger in Berlin was effected under 
Russian pressure, the ground for it had been pre- 
pared much earlier. Even before the war many German 
workers realized that the bitter dissensions in their own 
ranks had facilitated the Nazi victory. After the collapse 
of the Nazi regime, it was very natural for them to re- 
solve not to repeat the old mistakes but to form one 
united German workers’ party. In many German towns, 

ithin and outside the Russian zone, socialist-unity 
parties came into being. 

The Red Army, representing Russian policy, was not 
ut first for a united party; in the beginning it sanctioned 
four parties in the Russian zone—the Democratic, the 
Christian Democratic, the Social Democratic, and the 
Communist. The Russians assumed that the German 
workers would hail the Red Army as liberators and 
that in censequence the German Communist Party would 
grow to such proportions that it would be all-powerful. 

These hopes were not fulfilled. On the contrary, the 
behavior of the Red Army, in Germany as in Austria 


nd Hungary, diminished any Communist leanings 
ypulation, and the removal of a large 


hinery from German factories increased 

onquerors, All clections at which no 

pressure w rted, even in the Russian zone, showed 

that the Communists were not dominant; in many the 
Social Democrats were far ahead, 

When the Russians could not delude themselves any 
longer about this trend, they “recommended” the merger 
f the Social Democrats and the Communists into one 

Their reasons were obvious. In their zone as in the 

rs, general elections will be held in the course of the 
Without a merger of the two workers’ parties the 
Communists would certainly remain in the minority. 
A united party, however, might obtain a majority of the 
votes cast—especially since the German middle classes 
have been so largely destroyed. This united party would 





made tl 
be in reality the Communist Party under another name world, 
the Russians would use it as an instrument of the; during 
policies in their zone, and it would attempt to extend jt the san 
influence westward. 
RUSSIA USES TERROR 

After “recommending” the merger the Russians ! 
some difficulty in completing it since there are in Be 
besides the Russian, an American, a British, and a F; 
sector. The Social Democratic Executive Committee iy MB change t 
Berlin favored a united party, but at a stormy meeting fio over 
of party officers an overwhelming majority voted ag contrast 
the merger and demanded that members be given ; JB any con 
chance to record their position in a secret ballot. In zones iS 
vote the Soviet-sponsored proposal to dissolve the So-.: The F 
Democratic Party and merge it with an expanded Com- FR up their 
munist movement was rejected seven to one. On Apr ary Geri 
three Social Democratic leaders who had capit ulated 
Soviet pressure were expelled by the entaged mem 
ship. 

This unmistakable repudiation of their scheme 
not, however, deter the Russians from calling the 
ing which. on April 14 voted for the merger. It wa 
forerunner of a Social Democratic-Communist 
Congress for the entire Russian zone. And because 
side of Berlin the Social Democrats in the Russian 
are subject to undiluted Russian pressure a prepond 
majority of them will probably agree to a united | London 


Por 


The character of the pressure being exerted was i: & No 
scribed in the London Tribune on March 1: it b 
A detailed report on eastern Germany appeared lait os hi 
Tuesday in the Manchester Guardian. Most of the facts In co 
in this report agreed exactly with the evidence available in the 
from independent sources. This report claims that ! Throv 
concentration camps of Buchenwald and Sachsenhausen counc 
have been put b: ck into service to house the growing the lz 
number of democrats arrested by the Russians for polit:- nazifi 
cal dissent. One of ; the men named is Dr. Herma mans 
Brill—a leading Thuringian Social Democrat who w2 techn 
arrested for underground work in 1938 and found left ; 
Buchenwald when the Americans arrived. Now, accord- charg 
ing to the Guardian, he finds himself again under arrest The 
for opposing party fusion on Russian terms. coun 
The New York Times furnished confirmation in 1 J The 
dispatch from Berlin by Kathleen McLaughlin, date d to th 
March 20: Russt 
Contrary to the pledges of political freedom given in Fror 


the Potsdam agreement Soviet Military Government with a 
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authorities have reactivated the Buchenwald and Sach- 
senhausen concentration camps and are detaining in 
them dissenters from the merger of Communist and 
Social Democratic parties. Testimony to this effect is 
extensive in an Allied document. . . . Sworn statements 
of German civilians who have been detained assert that 


merger. Although no mistreatment is alleged such as 


their only offense was active opposition to the proposed 


made the names of the camps infamous throughout the 
world, some of the individuals who were inmates there 
during the war for anti-Nazi activities are again behind 
the same walls for anti-Communist speeches and senti- 
ment, according to these statements. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOCIAL CHANGES 

While the Russians are using terrorism to obtain a 
inited party, they are also making a strong appeal to 
Social Democratic workers by taking measures to 
ange the structure of society. They will, of course, have 
overcome much anti-Russian feeling, but the 
yatrast between their positive acts and the absence of 
constructive changes in the British and American 
nes is bound to make an impression on German labor. 
The Russians have liquidated the Junkers. By breaking 
' German groups of their economic base and have 
t regardless of the immediate effect on agricultural 
luction. In industry they have instituted a state- 
inned production based on need, and though they have 
moved much machinery and even whole factories to 
\ussia, Output in their zone, according to all reports, is 
iter than in the American, British, or French zone, 

i there is hardly any unemployment. 
On paper the Russians have not socialized production; 
1 reality they have gone rather far in that direction. In 
e of a series of articles about the Russian zone the 

ondon Economist said: 


Nominally the eastern German industries have not 
yet been nationalized. East of the Elbe denazification 
has hit big business more thoroughly than in the west. 
In consequence, nearly all the big industrial concerns 
in the Russian zone are now under public control... . 
Throughout the Russian zone the Betriebsrate (works 
councils) play a dominant part in industry. They have 
the Jast say on all matters where employment and de- 
nazification are involved. Large factories are mostly 
managed by boards of four directors. . . . Usually the 
technical director belonging to the old management is 
left in his position. The three other directors are in 
charge of commercial, financial, and personnel affairs. 
The directors work in close contact with the works 
councils, and probably also under pressure from them. 
The whole scheme shows a fair amount of resemblance 
to the “factory democracy” of the early years of the 
Russian Revolution. 


From the base of a social revolution in their zone and 
with a united workers’ party as their instrument, the 
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Russians will attempt to build up political influence in 
western Germany. If the Western allies permit econemic 
activity in their zones to remain at its present low level, 
and if there is again mass unemployment, the Rassian- 


supported united party will acquire great and decisive 


I 
strength. 


MORE CALORIES 


As has been recognized lately by the British and 


Americans, it is extremely important that things should 
not look worse in their zone than in the Russian, espe- 


cially in the matter of food. At the moment the popula- 
tion in the Russian zone is getting more calories, partly 


because a larger percentage of it is engaged in agrieul- 
ture. The dangers inherent in this situation have been 


clearly recognized by persons on the spot. The United 
Press reported from Berlin: “A group of American 


editors and publishers touring Germany under army 
auspices warned the American people today that they 
must assume the responsibility of feeding the Germans 
if ‘democracy is to compete with communism in Ger- 
many.” Edward T. Leech, editor of the Pittsburgh Press, 
wrote: ‘We had better either give the Germans enough 
food or go out. We cannot democratize the Germans on 
1,200 calories a day when communism has been taught 
on 1,600 calories in the Russian zone.”” Paul Bellamy, 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer: “We have to 


feed the Germans or throw Central Europe into the 


hands of Communists.’ Gardner Cowles, Jr., publisher 
of the Des Moines Register-Tribune: “If we do not feed 
the Germans adequately it is inevitable that a great deal 
of chaos will result and there will be a tendency to swing 
Germany toward the Soviets, which I consider unfortu- 
nate. I think it would be much cheaper to feed the 
Germans adequately now than to face the consequences 


of an inadequate dict in the future.” 


Not only the supply of food but the whole economy 
and especially the position of the German worker in 


society should be at least as good in the west as in the 
ast. Yet nowhere in the entire Western zone does pro- 
duction amount to more than 10 per cent of peace-time 
production and a considerable part of the output is used 
by the occupation armies. If this continues, German 
workers will say that they prefer a Russian regime, in 
which they will have some influence on working condi- 


tions, to a political democracy with a non-functioning 


economy and many millions of uncmployed. 


What can be done to counter this trend toward 
Russia? So far the British and Americans have been con- 
tent to support the efforts of those Social Democrats who 
want to preserve their party’s independence, That will 


not be sufficient anless at the same time they change 


1} 


er 


entire economic policy in the western half of Germany. 
First, the main objectives of the Potsdam plan must 
be revised. Its proposed, and to a large extent accom- 


plished, de-industrialization of Germany means unem- 
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ployment for millions for years; it means stagnation not 
ynly for Germany but also for other parts of Western 
Europe; it means destroying the foundation of all the 
European Socialist parties, because those parties are 


founded on employ ed workers. 


SOCIALIST RECONSTRUCTION IN THE WEST 


In England these facts are gradually becoming clear. 

The Labor Party, now in the saddle, has always had 
lose connections with the German trade unions and 
Social Democrats. And the most industrially developed 
ireas are in the British zone. The British are therefore 
against a strict interpretation of the Potsdam agreement 
and in favor of a not inconsiderable reconstruction of 
German industry—reconstruction, moreover, not on the 
old monopolistic-capitalistic basis, but on a socialized 
basis. The London Economist, which takes a more 
moderate position in regard to socialization of industry 
in England, calls for “far-reaching socialist experiments” 
in the British zone, saying, “Instead of being driven 
reluctantly into them, let the British administration 
openly and deliberately evolve a plan for public owner- 
ship of the essential industries and services in North- 
west Germany.” 

To this British proposal, as to every other advocating 

the reconstruction of German industries, the objection is 


U.N. from Pillar to Post 


BY FREDERICK GUTHEIM 
Expert on town planning and editor of Frank Lloyd Wright's book 


HE difficulties U. N. experienced in choosing tem- 

porary headquarters, ended last week by the deci- 

sion to use the New York City building in Flush- 
ing Meadow Park as a meeting place for the Assembly 
and the Sperry Gyroscope plant at Lake Success on Long 
Island for the councils and secretariat, were nothing com- 
pared to those it will encounter in the final choice and 
development of permanent headquarters. 

At the root of its difficulties has been the organiza- 
tion's inability, or unwillingness, to concentrate on its 
actual needs. This was revealed last fall by the instruc- 
tions to the site-selection committee. It was even more ap- 
parent in the committee's report on the Westchester-Fair- 
field site. Indeed, the search of Dr. Gavrilovic’s commit- 
tee for the Inspiring View left little doubt that consid- 
crations of greater importance were not kept in mind. 
Nor have the subsequent efforts of the organization to 
find an interim solution of its headquarters problem in- 


dicated much recognition of the present and future 
needs of the United Nations. The recently concluded 
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made that rebuilding German industry means rebuildin) ence of 
the German war potential. The answer to this ts that th MR the Inte 
danger of new aggressive action on Germany's part wil MP Jaternat 
not depend on the capacity of its industries but on wh; @ United |] 
forces, what classes, control them. If the old mon IPo- ganizati 


listic-capitalistic forces remain in power, then natural 
the danger exists that industrial reconstruction wi!) IR) with an 


oC; 
e for orgs 


further the development of the old neo-fascist, aggressiv: IRF , unifo 
aims. The reconstruction of the German economy canno; he Inte 
be separated from a change in the structure of Germay J j, Mont 
society, I the site 

The Western powers cannot long avoid a decision B® people, 
about the future of the German economy, the socializ. FP) he evol 


tion of German industries. If the level of German pro. ' The 
duction continues dismally low, then mass unem- 
ployment will be unavoidable, and the superiority of th: 
Russian planned economy will be plain to German labo; 
This will mean handing over all Germany to the Rus. 
sians. But if German industry, beginning in the Britis) 
zone, is reconstructed on a socialistic basis, then the 
German workers will be fully employed and have 1 BF) Controv 
decisive voice in management and in their working J |c 
conditions. If at the same time the workers enjoy per: 
sonal and political liberty they will have no temptation 
to join a Soviet-sponsored party but will keep their own 
Social Democratic Party strong and independent. 
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negotiations for the Sperry Company’s plant at Lake many tl 


Success, again ignoring the local community and makin; error in 
inadequate provisions for future growth, shows that little can wa 
has been learned from previous experience in West- sion, n 
chester and the Bronx. B respons 

What does U. N. require for its permanent head- JJ ization 
quarters? This is the question the organization mu: and cit 
answer before applying to the planning professions for [B) been r 
help. Architects, engineers, and landscape architects can- motive 
not get to work until a decision on fundamental needs the de: 
has been reached. To the layman outside the mysterious & local p 
circles of U. N. administration some of the essentials if the | 
seem clear. U. N. will need more than a place for th: assistar 
Assembly to meet, a place for the councils to meet, and At § 


working space for the secretariat. (I am not referring J& fcspon: 
here to the relatively simple matter of whether the or- JB gites v 
ganization requires its own powerful radio station or its JB siasm. 
own international airport.) It will probably have to Bthe Br 
accommodate a very large number of international or- the de 


sembly 





ganizations, perhaps as many as a hundred, now in exist- 
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e or shortly to be created. It may have to take in 
International Bank and the Monetary Fund, the 
International Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
sited Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ization; even UNRRA. It may need accommodations 
r organizations concerned with the refugee question, 
h an international postal system, a monetary system, 
iniform system of weights and measures. Perhaps 
the International Labor Office, now temporarily located 
, Montreal, may move to U. N. headquarters, In short, 

2 site must be ample for a city of nearly half a million 

eople, a world capital, developing step by step with 

the evolution of the United Nations. 
) The Westchester-Fairfield site has been criticized as 
‘ too Jarge. But it is not large enough to meet a realistic 
stimate of U. N.’s requirements. Perhaps it is not 
too late for the organization to reconsider its choice and 
to debate the advantages of a larger site in Putnam 
County whose acquisition would be less difficult and 
whose potentialities for expansion would be greater. 
Controversy over the Westchester-Fairfield site has at 
st made it clear that a future city rather than a “‘small 
ege campus’’—in Senator Vandenberg’s revealing 
ymment—is planned, Any idea that U. N. can be satis- 
factorily housed in existing buildings—on Long Island, 

1 Flushing, the Bronx, or elsewhere—is greatly mis- 

taken. Only a tract of land separate from any existing 
city and a fresh architectural setting will meet require- 
ments. 

When Dr. Gavrilovic’s committee announced its selec- 

mn of the permanent headquarters site it broke open a 
bechive of irate property-owners whose angry buzzing 
has not yet been silenced. The decision will not be final 

til the committee’s report has been confirmed by the 
Assembly int October, and during the next six months 
many things can happen. The reason for the committee's 
error in judgment may have been the fact that no Ameri- 

in was represented on it. Indeed, by some strange omis- 

mn, no American delegate has been concerned in any 
responsible way with U. N.’s site problems. The organ- 
zation has availed itself liberally of American engineers 
ind city-planners, but at the level of policy there has 
been no visible American participation, Disinterested 

tives were behind this national policy—as well as 
the desire of the federal government to steer clear of 
local politics—but as events have turned out it seems as 
if the United States government should offer U. N. its 
assistance. 

At San Francisco the government assumed the primary 
responsibility for conference arrangements, and the dele- 
gites were received by the city with warmth and enthu- 
siasm. In London, despite the blitzed houses and hotels, 
the British government was able to take good care of 
the delegates and to supply Central Hall for the As- 
scibly and Church House for the Council and secre- 








harried from 


has been 


tariat. But in New York U. N. 
pillar to post, and left strictly to the tender mercies of 
the city of New York. If the matter is not dealt with 
more energetically, the Assembly delegates, when they 
reach New York next fall, may ask whether some other 
city would not provide more advantageous headquarters. 
The official participation of the United States govern- 
ment in the selection and development of a headquar- 
ters site should be assured by the immediate appoint- 
ment of a qualified liaison committee. 

Above all things U. N. must put the planning horse 
before the architectural cart. Before Dr. 
committee is reconstituted as a site-development board, 
before representative architects of the world are assem- 
bled and instructed, before the experts can usefully go to 
work, some hard-boiled thinking must be done by all 
of us. Much more intensive discussion must be carried on 
throughout the world, based on facts U. N. has not 
yet made public. The organization is developing rapidly, 
but it cannot outrun popular criticism that springs from 
lack of understanding. If necessary, a group of frankly 
temporary buildings, to be constructed and occupied 
within a year, should be used as a stop-gap solution 
until the fundamentals are thought through, 

Once the final decision on location has been made, 
U.N. will face the infinitely more complex problems of 
site development. It requires little imagination to fore- 
see the reproaches that will be heaped on it for taking 
some small share of the nation’s limited supply of 
building materials, the tempests stirred up in aesthetic 
circles by its architectural plans, or the protests of local 
politicians when some change in transportation facilities 
is proposed. This period of site development will educate 
the world, and in particular the people of the United 
States, about the U. N. by concentrating attention on its 
physical requirements. 

Development of the headquarters site offers U. N 
an opportunity to show that the ideal of world govern- 
ment can be realized. This demonstration cannot be made 
unless the best planning and architectural talent in the 
world is recruited and its successful collaboration as- 
sured. It cannot be accomplished through expensive 
and time-consuming architectural competitions such as 
have been proposed for U. N.’s principal buildings or by 
dependence on the preposterous idea that somewhere in 
the world a single creative genius will be found who 


Gavrilovic’s 


can immediately and single-handed solve U. N.’s build- 
ing problems. Only a system of professional teamwork 
and rotation can develop the collaboration among plan- 
ners and architects that will give us the conception of a 
new city, the capital of the world. 

The frustrated and disillusioned peoples of the world 
are not waiting eagerly for U. N. to produce architectural 
monuments. They are waiting for it to create a w mld 
government, 





Lhe Farmer's Job 


BY JAMES HEARST 


; 


lowa farmer and write) 


Y NEIGHBOR, who is a farmer and a very 


' rt a 
good one. says that city folk seem to think there 


are two kinds of people in the world—farmers 


le. H 


, 2 1 
this distinction. But 1c 


professes to be greatly puzzled by 


A 


and other peop 
ispects the line is drawn because 
non-farm people have really no understanding of the 
nature of farmers or of farming. 

The Iowa farmer is sensitive about this lack of under- 
standing. Usually quiet and self-effacing, except with 
high-pressure salesmen or hogs in the garden, he would 
like to have his work understood and appreciated—not 
as a romantic way of life certainly but in terms of its 
own value. It doesn’t take a war to tell him what he is 
worth to a nation; he knows very well who furnishes the 
food and fiber for the world and at what cost. He may 
never have reasoned it out, but he has a stubborn self- 
respect. The farmer has been the butt of many jokes, 
the stooge for many a quick turn; he is insulted daily 
on the radio by hill-billy bands and psalm-singing med- 
icine men. He seldom answers back because he is some- 
what inarticulate, as men often are who work by them- 


selve 


In his heart he knows that these things are in- 
significant compared to the forces with which he lives. 
Yet when he is sorely tried by hecklers, he takes sardonic 
amusement in the knowledge that if he chose to quit 
work those vague clouds on the horizon would suddenly 
materialize into the ruthless legions of famine and star- 
vation. 

This loyalty to his vocation is what made possible the 
farmers remarkable achievements during the war. In 
spite of a third less help, worn-out machinery, a losing 
truggle to obtain seeds and fertilizer, the farmer pro- 
duced more crops and livestock than ever before. It 


wasn't easy. You folks who work in offices from nine to 


] | 
five, who have the 


, 


day off whenever a holiday comes 
ilong, who go home on Saturdays at noon, you won't 
know what I’m talking about. A lot of the boys around 
here are humping around complaining about lame should- 


ers or a crick in the back. Some of them say that doctor- 


ing doesn't seem to do much good; they think they'll feel 
better when the warm weather comes. Don't feel sorry 
for them, Just remember that they didn’t get those sore 
muscles from mowing the yard. You don’t turn out 

bushel corn crops or raise a hundred mil- 
lion head of hogs by sitting at a desk and adding up 
hpures, 

For a farmer it isn’t so much that his job is important 


1 | 
’ ‘er 
IS TUS 11I¢ 


as that his job A farmer wants to make things 


grow. He wants to put seed in the carth and, come hell 
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or high water, make a crop of it. This desire to groy 
things burns in his guts not in his head. He tries to keep 
his head clear for administrative matters. A farmer cag 
no more help wearing himself out trying to raise bigger 
crops, fatter hogs, or better milk cows than corn cag 
help growing hot in the bins when planting time comes, 
He is part of nature, too, and we may as well admit it. 
He sees a betrayal of human values in the “‘scarcity" 
programs so indulgently extolled by the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. Once in the early 1930's the 
locked doors of factories forced the farmer to follow 
this same pattern. It was the only way out for him x 
the time, but he has no desire to repeat it. 
Consequently strikes make him uneasy. He knows 
that there is no percentage for anybody in closed factorie 
and idle men. But his attitude toward the caus¢ 
strikes has changed 
profoundly. He is no 
longer moved by ihe 
pleas of big business 
for ‘free enterprise’ 
and ‘free competi- 
tion.” The farmer is a 
hard man to 
with the same trick a 
second time. After the 
First World War, 
while he was ain: 
lessly scratching him- 
self, he backed int 





the buzz-saw of free 


Drawn by Bernard Golden 


enterprise and lost 
several fingers. He won't do that again, no matter wit 
his itch. He has discovered the obvious—that industry 
hasn’t been subject to free enterprise since the days of 
Henry Clay. What the leaders of industry really mean 
by free enterprise is freedom for them to exploit the peo 
ple who do the actual work of the world. The farmes 
is slowly growing deaf to their exhortations. He is 
equally skeptical of their arguments about the advan- 
tages of competition. He has only to price the various 
makes of tractors or refrigerators to find out that 
ain’t so.” 

His challenge, these days, to industry is this: Come 
out from behind the protection of your corporate struc 
ture and fight like men. If you want free enterprise, thea 
you give up all the government privileges and guaranties 
you have and meet us on our own ground. We will put 
on a production race with you 365 days in the year. You 
take what your goods will bring; we will take what ours 
bring—even on world markets. But for God's sake, lets 
get going. If you want to discredit representative gov 
ernment and the capitalistic system, just keep on wiil 
your stupid acts and statements against the general wel 


fare. 
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Paris, April 16 


mit it. O SEE Herriot and Billoux in the space of twenty- 
‘scare ity” four hours is to travel in one day through the entire 
ll Associ- period that separates the Third Republic from the 
30's the Fourth. Francois Billoux, Minister of Reconstruction and City 


0 follow Planning, is one of the ablest of the Communist Ministers. 
The Communist Party is eagerly endeavoring to show the 
French ptiblic that it has something more than passionate 
> knov militants, that it has prepared itself to face every responsi- 
§ pility in these days of trial for France. As almost everywhere 


cf him 





factories else in Europe, the party in France has become “ministerial,” 
en and it feels very sure of its own ability to govern. That feel- 
cha was forcefully expressed by Jacques Duclos in his election 
le is speech at Clermont-Ferrand last Sunday: ‘In this country,” 


by the e said, “the people have tried all the parties and all the 


busin 


‘rams except ours. We say that we are ready to be tried 





erpnis he people of France.’ To be able to speak like that, it 
om peti- ; necessary for the Communists to have proved that they 
mer isa > competent administrators. 
> catch ey can point with pride to Billoux. At San Francisco 
trick a ist year the newspapermen were already whispering to one 
fter the ther: “If you want to talk with the French, see Billoux.” 
War whispering, because it was rather embarrassing for 
ad of the representatives of the big papers to admit out 
: ‘ | that the best man of the delegation was a Communist. 
- though Billoux felt perfectly at ease at this, his first 
d - national conference, it is in his office on the rue de Lille, 
OF free ng with him about the hard job of pushing ahead 
Pd e’s reconstruction program, that one can measure his 
o£ Wid Cal city. 
ndusir On a map of France Billoux showed me the general pic- 
days of of destruction. I had seen a part of it with my own 
y mean eyes on a trip to the south, but only after a detailed inspec- 
he p of the map is it possible to realize how terribly France 
a punisked and how lucky Paris has been to escape with 
He 1 few scratches. Billoux is happy te point out that de- 


the wide devastation the most remarkable monuments of 
e have been spared. At Caen, l'Abbaye aux Homme 


‘anion l'Abbaye aux Dames have not been touched. At Rouen 
nat athedrals of St. Quen and St. Maclou are standing, as 
itiful as ever; the Palais de Justice, though gravely dam- 
Come d, will be saved. The cathedral of Amiens, the churches 
- struc: Vernon, Grand Andelys, and Gisors, the Hotel de Ville 
» then Compi¢gne—all these jewels of French architecture are 
ranties intact among the ruins. The task of the experts working 
ill put ‘t Billoux is to rebuild these old cities of France in such 
». You y as to create a harmony between the past and the future; 
el rovide new, modern lodgings for the population without 
let’s nding, say, the church of Gisors, one of the purest 
ge iples of Renaissance architecture, with a half-dozen ugly 
" é k houses. 
» with 





Billoux is rebuilding France according to a careful plan, 





thout hurting private interests where they should be taken 
into account, but with an iron hand to prevent racketeers 
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and war 


their 
lives and speculating at the expense of the millions of per- 


profiteers from making the grand coup of 
sons who are without homes. He has begun with the most 
devastated region, Normandy, and with Alsace and the re- 
gion of the Somme, which are next hardest hit. And every 
time he carr escape, he goes to the country to spread the new 
slogan of France, ‘Produce and Build.” 


Production and reconstruction were also the slogans which 
dominated the first real congress of the Confédération du 
Travail held since the liberation. I attended as a delegate of 
the U. G. T., 


was able to follow not only the public debate but a most 


the Spanish trade-union federation. Thus I 
interesting inside struggle between two factions, The minor- 
ity holds to the traditional line and does not want the 
C. G, T, to be too greatly influenced by political parties lest, 
with Socialist-Communist predominance in the Cabinet, the 
trade-union movement become dependent on the government 
The majority group favors political action and labor partici- 
pation in the direction of the state. A continuous controversy 
has been going on in the French left as to whether the left 
ought not to have seized the opportunity offered by the liber- 
ation to accomplish the social revolution. In the C, G. T. 
congress several voices were raised in support of such a tactic, 


“Produce 


till mare ut. 
tiki MOC Ou 


but they were submerged by the majority chorus 
and Build.” The majority representatives were 
spoken in the talks I had with them. They simply despise 
the old syndicalist theory of direct action, which they find 
reactionary and out of date. 

To understand the European process of today it is indis 
pensable to keep in mind the changes in the meaning of the 
word “‘revolution.”” For those who won at the congress, the 
creation of comités d’entreprises and the nationalization 
measures already constitute revolutionary steps. They see the 
battle for production as a form of struggle against capitalism 
In the debate the majority stressed the fact that the transfer 
of the state apparatus from one class to another, which con 
stitutes the fundamental aspect of revolution, has not beea 
For the transfer to 
‘d for it 


is why, 


accomplished or even begun in France. 
take place, the masses must become aware of the n 
and the intermediate classes must be won over. That 
they argue, compromises are obligatory today. That was the 
tone of the speakers for the majority at the C. G. T. con 
gress, whose political position is very close to that of the 
Communists 

rhe congress itself ended with a compromise, reelecting 
as general secretaries with equal powers Léon Jouhaux, who 
estige and who delivered an excellent report, and 


ke 3) } 5 tre 
Kecps ni pi 


Benoit Frachon, a younger man with all the élan of the 
Communist Party. This was a congress to which we shall 
have to refer more than once in the coming months, for if 
there is one indisputable fact about France today, it is the 


decisive political influence of labor. 


DEL VAYO 
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The Unemployable Intelligence 
AN INO! MRY INTO “THE NATURE OF PEACE” AND 
THE TERMS OF ITS PERPETUATION. By Thorstein 


Veblen. The Viking Press. $3. 


VENTS of historical magnitude should be viewed in 
E historical perspective. The blunders and the pitiful 
cleverness of individual men count for surprisingly little: 
if there was a Hitler, it was because there was an unnamed 
Hitlerism at least as old as Frederick I]. When we open a 
book on current affairs, our first question should not be, 
“How recent?” but “How deep?” An eyewitness like G. 
Ward Price is negligible; here is an inquiry nearly thirty 
years old, and its testimony is valid in the problems of today. 

Veblen did not prophesy: there are too many unpredict- 
able ways for men to go wrong. Yet he was not a wholly 
disinterested observer. He was a fighter in his chesen field. 
Social truths are human truths; they depend upon our intelli- 
gence and upon our will. If Veblen arraigned, with his pon- 
derous and pungent irony, the ‘dynastic state,” “invidious 
patriotism,” “the kept classes,” and “the price system,” it 
was because he had made his choice. He stood deliberately 
for the common man, the underprivileged, or, in his own 
words, the underfed and the underbred. If the chief end of 
mankind is to produce gentlemen, ‘to praise God and dis- 
turb the peace,’ and indulge in conspicuous waste, then 
Veblen was wrong. If Veblen was right, the gentlemen 
Must go. 

This book was finished in January, 1917, when the Czar 
still ruled(?) Russia and when we were still too proud to 
fight. Yet it could have been written today. Here and there 
an assertion might be challenged. In a close examination of 
“peace without honor,” that is, peace through submission, 
Veblen says, “The Armenian people have continued to hoid 
their hill country apparently without serious or enduring re- 
duction of their numbers”; he could not foresee the efficiency 
of Kemalist Turkey. He asserts—with a question mark, to be 
sure—that “the patriotism of the Chinese appears to be 
nearly a negligible quantity.” As I am not a Veblen-cultist, 
I take objection to his statement that in America “something 
less than 10 per cent of the inhabitants own something more 
than 90 per cent of the country’s wealth.” This would not be 
“wealth” 


true even if by we meant, as in common parlance, 


luxury. There is in America a Communist sector —federal 


institutions, public domain, and public works— 


nts more than 10 per cent of our wealth. 


and state 
whi h alone rept 
There is a “voluntary Communist sector’’—churches, founda- 
tions, endowed schools, 
There is a strictly individualist sector—homes, 


small shops, 


and hospitals which is by no means 


negligible 
farms personal belongings—minor, but very 
real. Even in the capitalistic sector the stock may be con- 
trolled, but it is not owned outright, by the very few. And 
as a rule those few have managerial duties; they are not out- 
and-out “gentlemen of leisure.” Veblen rightly considers a 


protective tariff “a combination in restraint of trade,” “‘sabo- 


bl 
tage,” “graft.” But a restrictive immigration policy is in. who ¢ 
spired by the same spirit. I wonder if Veblen would apply to 
our quota system the same harsh terms? ity to 
On the other hand, there are in the book marvelous exam. igo. 
ples of foresight, that is to say, of insight. He censtantly de. ull, W 
nounces Japan in the same breath as Germany, although rs 
Japan was then one of the virtuous allies, destined to fig two if 
as one of the Big Five at the peace conference. He offers greed, 
terms of peace to be imposed upon Germany—after what we sti 
amounts to unconditional surrender and an admission of restis 
3:sma 


4} 
guilt—tar more drastic, and far more intelligent, than those ' I 
of Versailles: the gentlemen punished the German masses, 
and dealt leniently with their fellow-gentlemen. He under 


stood the debt question before it had officially arisen: he 


speaks of ‘the patent, though often tacit, avowal that the BREA 
Entente belligerents are spending their substance and plede- L 
ing their credit for the common cause.” He pleaded, not for TY 
an alliance of victors, but for a Pacific League of Neutral Wa 
Nations—an ambiguous term but perfectly clear in the con- Fy lt P 
text: by “neutral” he meant non-aggressive but willing to F% cana 
use force. | Bier ’ 

An apparent objection to his thesis is that he places the J 4 ae 
whole burden of guilt on the ‘dynastic state” as such. Japan J Sa 


remained the perfect dynastic state, but Germany did not Fe, 
restore the Hohenzollern. Yet I believe he is justified [7 


longer 
Nationalism and dynasty are historical manifestations of the nial 
overgre 


same spirit. The monarchy, as Charles Maurras rightly sad, J 
is “integral nationalism.” It was the kings who made Fran { 
When the kings grew feeble, the people became the collec- 
tive sovereign but retained the monarchical psychoicgy. A Most 
national, military, imperial democracy is but the prolonged 
shadow of a Louis XIV. Marcel Sembat put it clearly just 





before the First World War: ‘Faites un rot, sinon faites |a rere 
paix’: a king, or peace. Carlyle would have recognized in dic eae 
Hitler—as Churchill once did recognize in Mussoli: iis 
a king in the fullest sense of the term. A nationalist re; ree 
is therefore an unstable hybrid. It will either revert to mon- ‘aii 
archy or abandon the cult of “invidious prestige’’ which ee ae 
profits only the “kept classes.” so high 
Another unstable hybrid is the aggressive industrial com- ae. 
munity. Normally, industrial development requires a degre keane 
of general intelligence which should preclude barbaric ageres- that inte 
siveness, and a country which is not industrial is helpless is After 
modern warfare. Ultimately power will be in the hands of with the 
the peaceful. But there is the possibility of an industrial de- cut first 
velopment so sudden that it has no time to destroy the dynasiic Houses, 
(national) prejudices. So in Germany and Japan fossil minds and solc 
wielded the tremendous weapons of the machine age. Veblen & ; larg 
was vaguely afraid that something of the kind might come selling t 
to pass in the Russian Empire. And perhaps it has. B Engl ind 
The chief problem which the book raised in my mind pre 
was: ‘What is a country going to do with its Veblens?” Let ment, fe 


° ‘ ginal _ 
them clamor, or mumble, in the wilderness? The practical Bj. 4.3 
men ignored Veblen thirty years ago and are ignoring him 
today. I do not suggest that he should have been made Secre- 


iws; he 






special ¢ 

















iyna . H 
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S Bismarck, and Hitler. 


an 


April 27, 1946 


v of State or Secretary of Commerce; he could not manage 
- own life, could hardly manage his classroom. But men who 
. the first vision of a bridge, railroad, or canal might be 
| able to drive a rivet or to boss a section gang. Even those 
ho draw the blueprints might be inefficient labcrers or fore- 
Civilization means the subordination of practical activ- 
ity to organized thinking, as Plato and Saint-Simon said long 
-o. Veblen, the lonely thinker, was the best ‘‘realist’’ of us 
if We could have saved millions of lives and billions of 
jollars if we had heeded him. But we are still blinded by the 
‘wo irrational forces against which he fought—prestige and 
creed, the gentleman and the profiteer. In this scientific age 
we still have meetings of the Big Three, tussling for power, 
ce, and privilege in the best tradition of Frederick II, 
ALBERT GUERARD 
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Housing Headaches 


BREAKING THE BUILDING BLOCKADE. By Robert 
Lasch. University of Chicago Press. $3. 


T WILL soon be Open season for veterans’ marches on 
] wwashingto, and it looks as if housing, not bonuses, 
would be the bannerhead. Everybody with a stake in veteran 
pport is buying a drum to beat out a housing tune, and 


SU} 


> even the American Legion has had to climb on the housing 


band-wagan to avoid being run over by it. 

But marching for a bonus is one thing—the demand can 
be met by a simple act of Congress. The road to housing is a 
longer, more tedious journey down a difficult path thickly 
vergrown with waste, ineptitude, and monopoly. The vet- 


‘eran had better learn his objective and get a good guidebook 


efore he starts his travels. 

Breaking the Building Blockade’ is such a guidebook. 
Most of what it says has already been said in weighty and 
sober tracts on the subject, but an accomplished journalist 
has now put together the facts so the layman may under- 

ad and lament them. He will learn that housing shortages 
ire neither Armageddon nor an act of God, that the reason 


for the house famine is that a lame building industry 


bles with nineteenth-century techniques in a twentieth- 
‘atury environment, that our lower-income families remain 
lum bound because the cost of a home has been jacked up 
high that even the average family can no longer afford 
, that high land costs in the central sections of cities 
force new patterns of concentration and incipient blight, 

interest rates on homes are still too high, 
After setting forth the facts the author proceeds to battle 
h the obstacles. He concludes that building costs must be 
t first, but that even then public subsidy will be needed. 
uses, Custom built today, must be produced in quantity 
| sold in carload lots. The government can help by buy- 
» large quantities of materials from the factories and re- 
ling them at low cost to builders—as Sweden does and 
‘land plans to do. 

adership, says Mr. Lasch, must come from the govern- 
nt, for it will not come from private enterprise. Such 


lea lership must start with real enforcement of the anti-trust 
‘ws; here the building-trades unions are singled out for 
special dishonorable mention. The author joins those who 
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All These 
People 


THE NATION'S HUMAN RESOURCES 
IN THE SOUTH 


By RUPERT B. VANCE 


OW will the nation’s population maintaia 

itself in the future? How successfully is 
the South adapting itself to the industrial order? 
And what are its unrealized human resources? 
These are some of the questions explored in this 
up-to-date, long-range view of population 
trends. The impact of the sociological problems 
h on the nation as a whole makes 


of the Sout! 
this book essential reading. Illustrated, $5.00 
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think the goal in housing should be sought through indic. 
ment, overlooking the fact that labor disorders, like othe; 
kinks in the building structure, come primarily from chao; 
at the industry's entrepreneurial base, which must be re. 
formed before any changes of real importance can be effected 

The author makes out a good case for subsidized housing 
and favors the production of 1,500,000 units a year for the 
next five years. He demands more alert local planning agen. 
cies, a master plan, and revision of building codes and of the 
property-tax system. For the rest he approves the policies now 
embodied in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill—urban redevel. 
opment, yield insurance, lower interest rates on homes, and 
better housing research. 

The book is a clear expgsition of the housing problem. 
It is logical, sincere, and effective in its argument. There will 
be disagreement with its findings and conclusions, as there 
must be about any book on what is today America’s No. | 
headache. One must criticize its failure to recognize that the 
pent-up demand for the housing of 60,000,000 people in 
the next ten years presents us with the choice of rebuild. 
ing America’s cities or of stratifying the existing obso- 
lete patterns for generations ahead. The author, however, 
seems not to have made up his mind whether private or 
public enterprise should have the main share of the job. His 
doubt may be due to a confusion over the meaning of private 
and public enterprise in housing, for. private housing has 
tended to become increasingly public through government 
underwriting of risk and the steady elimination of any 
private stake. Public-housing operations, in fact, are more 
private than many of the ‘private’ operations. It is no 
longer easy to zone private and public housing into compart. 
ments; the “middle way, the way of mixed public and 
private enterprise,” to which the author refers, has become 
more mixed up than mixed. If this point had been clarified 
in his able presentation, his remedies might have been more 
direct and constructive. CHARLES ABRAMS 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Labor: Early American 


THE STORY of American labor in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—that is, before the emergence of the 
working class as an articulate political force—has not up to 
this time engaged the full attention of historians. Dr. Richard 
B. Morris’s massive work, ‘Government and Labor in Early 
America” (Columbia, $6.75), thus throws significant sew 
light upon the status and activities of workingmen in the 
first two centuries after settlement. The book is based on 4 
careful and exhaustive study of contemporary materials— 
newspapers, travelers’ accounts, letterbooks, diaries, military 
order books, business papers—and in particular on the 
relatively unexploited resources of the inferior-court records 
of the American colonies. After sketching the background in 
mercantilist thought, Dr. Morris proceeds to a comprehensive 
account of the conditions of free and bound labor—terms 
of employment, evidences of concerted action among workers, 
and government regulation of wages and labor relations. 
His occasional attempts to draw parallels between, say; 
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-fixing and the OPA probably add little to our 
r of either, but they do not detract seriously 
k distinguished by its lucid and fully documented 
n of an important but hitherto obscure section of 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
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Narrow Fortune 


> 


ED WARD WAS A HACK JOURNALIST who wrote 
; liest part of the eighteenth century. He ts men- 
t Pope’s ‘“Dunciad,” and his name has been 
k by innumerable historians of manners who have 
t works as evidence concerning the low life of the 
P Howard William Troyer’s “Ned Ward of Grub 
$ (Harvard, $3.50) is the first full-length book ever 
d ) him and will probably be the last—partly because 
it nstaking and competent, partly because its subject 
} leserves fuller treatment. If Ward were living today 
h id probably be a gossip columnist. His best-known 
, The Spy,”’ is a serial account in prose and verse of 
the author’s wanderings through the more unsavory parts of 
the metropolis, but he was a voluminous writer of descrip- 
Bions and “characters.” Though his playful, hectoring style 
gcldom if ever rises to anything near the level of literature, 
b theless frequently builds upon a solid substratum of 
Py Of himself he said, “The condition of an 
A is much like that of a Strumpet—a Narrow Fortune 
b. ‘d us to do that for our Subsistance, which we are 
r ham'd of.” Mr. Troyer’s book, which includes a 
Bnet! graphy of the subject’s writings, will be very 
‘pscful to scholars who for one reason or another need to 
fod t way about in Ward's work. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


A Fairly Official War 
*bATTLE REPORT, THE ATLANTIC WAR,” by Captain 


\ Karig (Rinehart, $3.50), has all the merits and 
emerits that, considering its provenance, one might expect 
ft to have. It is the second volume of a series initiated by 
Secretary Knox, who was not without experience in journal- 
wm, and it has been prepared from official sources. Its in- 
formation is exact and abundant; its over-all view of the 


War is authoritative. The objective brevity with which the 
ivy makes its citations has been enlivened by a freer narra- 
ive style and a racy colloquialism of language. There are 
pPicatiful dashes of humor. The book concentrates on descrip- 
action rather than on strategic exposition, but for 
se whose interest is in the future of naval and military 
t is none the less an important book. 
the non-service reader is bound to have mixed reactions 
0 Battle Report.” At times it is choked with detail, much 
i which seems to have been included merely to satisfy naval 


tradition. The constant identification of officers, the gen- 


us attention paid to the action of minor units frequently 
‘stroy any continuity; and the intention of the book, to 
iesxcribe action within a valid framework of strategic and 
al reference, is sometimes frustrated by the sheer pro- 

Of reports that are in themselves excellent. 
RALPH BATES 











Carey McWilliams 


“Not alone the Indian, but other ‘foreign’ 


groups—the Mexican peon, the Chinese, 
the Negro, the native-born Japanese, the 
migrant laborer—each in turn has his 
trials and problems examined ...in 
Carey McWilliams’ book on Southern 
California Country... Far and away the 
most detailed, authoritative and 
shrewdly reasoned analysis of the whys 
and wherefores of Los Angeles and 
environs now in print or likely to appear 
for some time.""—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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FICTION IN REVIEW 


: WONDERFUL contemporary subject which, so far as 








I know, has never been explored with either true 
seriousness or true humor in our fiction is American revolu- 
tionary politics. This is not to say that there have not been 
novels in which the radical movement has played a part. But 
it has been a hero's part, written quite out of scale to reality. 
The portraits have been so idealized that where the truth 
has appeared at all, it has been entirely by accident, clearly 
without the author's knowledge or approval. As a catalyst of 
important emotions, or as the arena of major moral conflicts, 
or even as the source of high comedy, the American revolu- 
tionary movement seems to have been consciously avoided 
by our writers—and one can understand why. After all, 
anyone who has been sufficiently close to the American 
Communist Party or our Communist dissident groups to 
know both their tragic and comic possibilities has probably 
been too closely involved to want to use them as fictional 
themes. Then, too, in dealing with radical politics, there is 
always the danger that one’s revelations will be appreciated 
by the wrong people, or for the wrong reasons. 

Now Eleanor Clark has dared somewhat to break through 
this prevalent inhibition. “The Bitter Box’’ (Doubleday, 
$2.50) is a serious, funny, and truthful picture of Com- 
munist doings in this country, and therefore a work of 
courage; but one could wish that it had carried its daring to 
the point of actually naming its parties, newspapers, and 
magazines, instead of clouding them in anonymity or pseu- 
donymity. Miss Clark's novel is also—I should say at once 
—a work of unquestionable moral-political taste. If the 
“class enemy’—or does this concept perhaps no longer 
obtain among the people who first taught us our scrupling? 

can take any comfort from Miss Clark’s frank admission 
that the party doesn’t always honor its financial obligations, 
or that every switch in tactics finds a couple of thousand 
comrades thrown back on their heels, or even that a not too 
thoughtful generosity in the direction of the proletariat is 
often matched by a not too thoughtful sexual generosity, 
then the Communists have only themselves to blame. Miss 
Clark has some good fun at the party's expense, but she 
never stretches the truth to make a joke. There is no malice 
in her comic revelations. And she manages, without a touch 
of piousness, to convey her own sorrow that the radical 
situation is as she reports it. 

But if the best sections of ‘The Bitter Box’ are its sec- 
tions of Communist satire, the book as a whole cannot be 
fairly described as a satire. For satire is the most open 
avenue available to the naturalistic novelist, and Miss Clark's 
tory, like Mr. Temple, the little bank clerk who is its 
central character, has the largest part of its life under wraps. 
Despite its precision of naturalistic detail—and what an 
eye Miss Clark has for the split seams and minds of the 
comrades !—"The Bitter Box’ is predominantly abstract and 
mysterious, shadowy with the suggestion not only of un- 
named political forces but also of unnamed literary purposes. 
One has the sense, throughout, of standing with its author 
at a significant remove from its material—the remove of a 


scmi-symbolistic method. 
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For instance, there is the abstractness of Miss Clark's |it:J. 
hero. Mr. Temple is one of those adding-machine people 
automatons of efficiency and fear, who are so frequently 
isolated as the typical product of our civilization. “Ty. 
Bitter Box” opens on a fine spring day with Mr. Temp) 
walking out of his bank cage, a trapped man. Moved bya 
series of highly fortuitous, if not improbable, influences, th. 
bank clerk becomes a revolutionary. He steals for the party 
he is ready to kill for the party, he is betrayed by the party, 
he has his eyes opened by the party. The novel ends on, 
bleak winter day when, having learned something of both 
the “Cordiall and Corrosive” in “the bitter box’ of life 
Mr. Temple is free to be trapped by normal circumstance 
to be out of a job, to be hungry, cold, and ill-clad, to lk 
confusedly in love. The biography is a touching one; Mis; 
Clark projects her central figure from the heart. But his 
motivations are so haphazard, his history is developed with 
so little regard for the logic of character, that it is as if he 
had been designed to accompany a story rather than to have 
a story grow out of him. He is not a created person but 
a poetic device, like meter. Novelistically speaking, he fails 
to explode for us—and consequently the whole book carries 
its charge, even its satiric charge, largely unexploded. 

The basic conception of “The Bitter Box” strongly reminds 
me of Henry James's revolutionary novel, ‘The Princess 
Casamassima.” In both books there is a small hero who 
lives on the outside of the world of adventure and love and 
big hopes; in both, this world of possibility is entered by 
way of the radical movement; and in both, the life of 
promise is no sooner apprehended by the hero than it is 
materially denied him. Miss Clark’s novel, like James's, is: 
tragedy of growth. But what particularly strikes me in 
comparing the two books—and the comparison is made 
neither to be pressed nor to be invidious: Miss Clark's story 
is deeply grave, for all its humor, and deeply passionate, 
for all its refusal to announce its passions—is the limitless- 
ness of meaning that can be achieved by the naturalistic 
novel, as opposed to the limitation put upon meaning by 
the abstract or semi-abstract novel. As I understand the 
purpose of symbolic fiction, or the purpose of any assimili 
tion into fiction of the genius of poetry, it is to add another 
dimension to naturalistic story-telling. But actually it seems 
to me that abstraction often achieves the contrary effec 
—that instead of opening out the novel’s boundaries of 
reference it restricts them, that instead of adding new 
meanings to the novel it robs it of many of its old ones 
Comparing the method of “The Bitter Box” with the method 
of “The Princess Casamassima’” is for me like comparing 
the blank whiteness on a canvas of Mondrian’s to the whitt 
of a tablecloth painted by Chardin. There is still so much 
white in tablecloths that has never been painted thi 
Mondrian’s dead-white spaces seem an unnecessary retréat 
rather than an advance from Chardin. And similarly, in Miss 
Clark's abstraction of Mr. Temple surely more has bees 
taken away from Henry James’s Hyacinth than has bees 
added to him. There is still so much to be written out 0! 
the traditional powers of observation and insight which 
Miss Clark has at her command but which she has evidently 
ceased either to trust or to respect. DIANA TRILLING 
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jean Darling ¢ Erie Mattson «+ Christine Johnson « Jean Caste 


MAJESTIC THEATRE 44th St. W. of Broadway, Eves. 8:30 


Thursday & Saturday at 2:30 
THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilace’”’ 
° Book & Lyrics by Directed by Dances by 
mm 4 “nadeere © Oscar Hammerstein 2d « Rouben Mamoulian © Agnes de Mille 
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MAX GORDON presents 


BORN YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hitby GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street East of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40. 


“A Gag-Happy- 
Meaning- 


ful New Hit” 





—Life Magazine 
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Evs. 8:30 Sharp. Mts Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 
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BOOKS 


through The Nation 


secause Of government restrictions on wrapping mate- | 
rial, book publishers, for the past two years have 
refused to accept orders for less than five books. For | 
this reason The Nation was obliged temporarily to 
discontinue its Readers’ Service Department, 





Now that these restrictions have been dropped Nation 
readers can again avail themselves of our offer to send | 
them any book at the regular publisher's price, post- 
free if payment is received with the order, or at the | 
publisher's price plus postage if the book is sent | 
C.0.D. When ordering, please give name of author 





and publisher, if possible. 
Please address your orders to 
Readers’ Service Division 
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What 
lo these 
words 
meant 
to you? 


RUSSIA 
TORY 
FASCIST 
LABOR 
COMMUNIST 
STRIKE 
CAPITALIST 
DEMOCRACY 






As you read each of these words you felt 
@ very definite reaction. Not consciously. 
You responded automatically. Why? Be- 
cause you have certain conditioned reflexes 
that acted that way whether you were con- 
scious of them or not. 

Professional propagandists know this. 
Those who want to stir up fear and hate and 
prejudice know this. From all sides you are 
bombarded with words that mean what 
they want them to mean, persuaded to think 
as they want you to think. 

You and every intelligent person must 
understand these forces of persuasion. 
Sometimes they may be merely selling a 
tube of toothpaste. Sometimes they may be 
trying to shatter a dream of world peace. 

THE PROCESS OF PERSUASION analyzes these 
devices to sway public opinion. By under- 
standing them you can fight those which 
need fighting. By understanding them you 
yourself can extend your influence, whether 
you are a teacher, a lawyer, a speaker, a 
ealesman, an advertiser. 


THE PROCESS OF 
PERSUASION 


by Dr. Clyde Miller 
3 Founder of the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis 






USE THIS COUPON 


We guarantee 
your satisfaction... 
or your money back 


Teas out, sign, and mmil to your bookseller or 
CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 4th Ave., N. ¥. 16,N.Y. 


Please send me on approval a copy of THE PROCESS 
OP PERSUASION. I will pay the postman $2.00, 
plus postage charges. If i am not satisfied, I will 
return the book within 10 days, and you will 
return my $2.00. 

[) To seve postage, check here, and enclose $2.00 
with coupon. Same refund privilege, of course. 


Name " ; . = 
Address........... omenaen en - 


Oby. 


Zone, Sale... 
Na 























Fil JAMES 
AM LAY AGEE 
FTER the late Wendell Willkie 
returned from his trip around the 
world, I felt that his sincerity was en- 
tirely to be respected. Before the trip 
1 am sure he was as sincere as he knew 
how to be, but the meaningfulness of 
the sincerity seemed measurable in the 
kind of Jackie Cooper pout he used for 
the more “human” moments in_ his 
speeches. I respect the sincerity of 
“From This Day Forward’ just about as 
much, neither denying nor decrying it, 
but believing it has a lot to learn. 
“From This Day Forward” is a story 
about young married love up against 
the worst that a bad economic system 
can do and send an audience home com- 
fortable. Its message seems to be that in 
the long run ardor and courage— 
neither of which is seriously embar- 
rassed by any difficulties—will hold 
their fort, and better. 

Movies so seldom even try to be hon- 
est or sympathetic about such problems 
of working-class life as -n-mpl-ym-at, 
sh-lt-r, and b-b--s that the least one can 
do is to honor the attempt with further 
honesty. In this intention I must regret 
two kinds of miscarriage of sincerity 
which between them use up most of the 
film. One kind is most fully represented 
by Joan Fontaine as the wife. Quite 
aside from her efforts to be at once a 
serious actress and a fan-magazine star, 
she has, for all her good intentions, 
about the understanding of her role that 
an heiress might have who was advised 
by her analyst to take up social work in 
order to work off her guilt about her 
income. The other kind is best em- 
bodied in bits by a resentful intellectual 
who slaps some books off a counter, and 
by the clerk at an orange-drink stand 
who sharply communicates the mean- 
ness and snobbery with which members 
of the same class can treat each other. 
Both bits, like an ugly scene in court, 
are neat and authentic beyond the pic- 
ture’s ability to communicate more 
pleasant aspects of underprivileged city 
life; yet all three, I feel, are false in 
their own way. They supplant the un- 
realism of most movies with a slick 
kind of pseudo-realism, rather special 
to New York, which has been most 
clearly developed in the less good man- 
nerisms of the Group Theater and in 
the more serious New Yorker stories. 
“From This Day Forward” is an un- 
usually serious and respectable film, but 









The NATION 


very little in it is free from one ot the 
other of these kinds of falseness, 
“Deadline at Dawn,” a melodrany 
about an ingenuous sailor's effort , 
clear himself of murder, is Harold Cly, 
man’s direction of a script by Cliffo, 
Odets. Some of Clurman’s direction 
pure stage—some of which com, 
through very well; some of Odety, 












people of a big city than the pooreg 
things in “From This Day Forward.” 
But on the whole I think it is a likabl 
movie. Odets apparently cannot eithe 
separate his weakness and strength 
greatly change their proportions, by 
even in this rather pretentiously unpre 
tentious little job the strength 8 there, 
he is obviously one of the very few gen 
uine dramatic poets alive. And his good 
bits, to say nothing of his bad, ax 
handled competently by Susan Hayward 
disarmingly by Bill Williams, nd 
beautifully by Paul Lukas. 

“The Green Years” has been de 
scribed in the ads as “wonderful” by 
practically everybody within Louis 3 












Mayer's purchasing power except hisi 





horses; so I hesitate to ask you to take 
my word for it: the picture is awful. | 
know: it is made with all the loving 
care that an Idaho housewife puts into: 
first novel that is going to win th 
Grand Prize at Biarritz; Shakespear 
can mever have been a thousandth w 
high-minded. I know: it deals with 
large, grave, stylish matters of religious 
faith, etc., in a manner to make me want 
to turn the handiest penitential noven 
into a five-alarm call for the vice squad. 
I know: it is stuffed to the scalp and 
well beyond with “characters,” all of 
Dickensian proportions if only A. |. 
Cronin were Dickens and if only Dic: 
ens wete writing soap opera. I know too, 
to my misery, that this must have been 
regarded, around the Metro lot, as 4 
great and disinterested dedication to at, 
and it is no pleasure to sneer at those 
who so regarded it. But until a worse 
example comes along, this one will serve 
very nicely as an apotheosis of all thet 
has gone most deadly wrong with 
movies since the people with the money 
learned to believe that the mediw 
could aspire to what is printed on sli 
paper, and could read it right side up 
even without ilustriations. 

(Note: In my review of “Open City 
Einstein should have read Eisenstem 
and “‘shammed operatic fury of design 


rr} 


should have read “slammed,” etc. 156 
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ling of “illustrations,” here, is 


m SSPE 

jateational. ) 

“Devotion” is a story about the 
BBronté sisters, about whom I know 


little. By what little I know, I gather 
that they might have served as basis for 
avery good movie. Whether it would be 


more 


) 


re or less faithful to fact than this 


one, 1 care only this much: that here 
faithfulness to essential truth—that 1s, 
truth of mood and psychology—might 
have exceeded even the best dramatic 
magination. So far as I know, this film 


. 


78) 


Y 


reasonably faithful to non-essential 


ith; it is also about as vapid, consider- 


the subject matter, as you—or 
they—could possibly imagine. 


. drunken brother Branwell carries 


ne hint of the force the truth might 


n 


e had. Charlotte, almost purely fic- 
11 in characterization, is the only 


roundly realized human being in the 
w. | know nothing about the authen- 


f Odette Myrtil, in her small role 
wife of the Brussels schoolmaster, 
relation to the rest of this film 
ke a court dagger dismembering 

ito surprise. 
struction sickens, but less than I 
I move on to Walt Disney's 
Mine Music.” I try to realize 
it is a perfectly harmless, innocent, 
ut, ap] 
i pieces of popular 
sense of proportion little if at 
I know that much of the best in 
films comes of his ruralness, 
| respect it. But toward some aspects 
taste the best I can muster is a 
but nauseated smile. Of such, 


for 


ture is a reasonably definitive 


propriate attempt to set 
i music, but that 


yey. There is an infinitely insult- 
mation of a hill-billy ballad 

| cannot doubt that many hill- 
will love, a fact which grieves me 
more because I have hill-billy 

| myself. There is a friendly num- 
wut adolescent lovers of corrupted 
hich forces me to suspect that, 
1 really thorough chain reaction, 
hope of the human race lies in 

on of the sexes up to the age 
There are ‘‘pretty”’ 


ps ninety. 


yf all that ; which in their aptness toward 
ong will t ral aesthetic instinct which Tol- 
he money Slo rated make such classics as “A 
medium Reading from Homer,” “Hope,” “The 
d on slid Cor y Doctor,” “A Little Bit o’ 
t side up, Heaven,” “The End of the Trail,” and 
photographs of Aunt Eula and 

pen City Grand Canyon look as contemptibly 
seonstell wccessible, to the pure in heart, as 

van 








) 


Gogh prior to his Department 
period. I realize that Disney and 


‘ls associates must have aimed for this 


kind of charm with a good deal of 
honest affection, and I am in part taken 
in by it, not only as a record and 
achievement but also through my own 
less honest affection for the tacky; but 
to use an over-used word, my affection 
for the tacky is highly ambivalent. So 
absorbingly so, that I almost neglected 
to mention that there is also enough 
genuine charm and imagination and 
humor in the film to make up perhaps 
one good average Disney short. 


Records 


NE of Victor's outstanding April 
releases is the great Abscheu- 
wo eilst du bin? from Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Fidelio,” performed by Tos- 
canini with Bampton and the N. B. C. 
Symphony (11-9110; $1). Bampton’s 
singing—better than what she did at 
the broadcast, but somewhat shrill in 
the upper range—is heard in an or- 
chestral context that is characteristic in 
its organic coherence and dramatic 
power. The lack of standardization in 
recording practice that I have spoken 
of before is evident in this record: the 
power which the performance has on 
the first side is vastly reduced by record- 
ing which seems to move the orchestra 
and singer some distance back and de- 
prive the orchestra of distinctness, of 
body, and therefore of impact. And 
even on the first side there is a hole 
where certain important sounds of the 
first horn should just before the 
words Komm Hoffnung, lass den letzten 
Stern. 

Toscanini’s other April recording 
with the N. B. C. Symphony (Set 1038; 
$4.85) makes one weep—over his 
waste of his own time and gifts in per- 
forming Grofé’s “Grand Canyon Suite” 
in a broadcast concert; over his further 
waste of what was involved in record- 
ing it; and over the waste 
of the marvelously beautiful recording 
that, in effect, was achieved by previous 
trial and error with Toscanini’s per- 
formances of Beethoven. 

It is good to have a recording of 
Prokofiev's magnificent “Scythian Suite’’ 
(Set 1040; $3.85); but it isn’t good to 
have one in which the music is blurred 
throughout by the reverberation which 
Victor's engineers kept from blurring 
the Defauw-Chicago Symphony record- 
ings of “Céphale et Procris” and “The 
Birds.”’ 

Whereas the “Scyth 
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work of a young man bursting with 
imagination, ideas, Pro- 
kofiev’s recent Piano Sonata No. 7, like 
the recent Symphony No. 5, sounds like 
the work of a man whose long experi- 
ence enables him to start the apparatus 
of his technique working and to keep it 
going when he hasn't a real idea in his 
head. It has a ‘‘modern” first movement 
that makes no sense to me, a sugary 
second movement that makes no sense 


energy, and 


in connection with the first, and a con- 
cluding explosion of motor energy in 
rapid ostinato figuration that builds up 
to a terrific conclusion. The work is the 
occasion for breath-taking playing by 
Horowitz that is marvelously reproduced 
(Set 1042; $2.85). 

I no longer remember how the music 
of Stravinsky's ‘Song of the Nightin- 
gale” impressed me when I heard it with 
its action at the Metropolitan al- 
most twenty years ago; but by itself it 


stage 
is, I find, a bore. Goossens’s perform- 
ance with the Cincinnati Symphony (Set 
1041; $3.85) seems excellent; and its 
recorded sound is very good with a 
wide-range Brush pickup, but less bright 
and clear with a limited-range Astatic 
Tru-Tan, which also increases the distor- 
tion of the sound on side 2 of my copy. 
Lack of standardization in recording 
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practice is evident again on the sixth 
side, where the same orchestra's per- 
formance of Chabrier’s ‘Marche joy- 
euse”’ is clouded to the point of unintel- 
ligibilty by reverberation. 

To turn for the moment to the Col- 
umbia releases that have arrived thus 
far—they include a Handel Concerto in 
D major, with some lovely and grand 
music that is made huge by Ormandy’s 
arrangement, his performance with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the son- 
orous recording (12280-D; $1); Rach- 
maninov’s Piano Concerto No. 2, so 
badly recorded that it is impossible to 
evaluate anything in the performance by 
Gyorgy Sandor with the New York 
Philharmonic under Rodzinski except 
the mannered and sentimentalized piano 
phrases that can be heard occasionally 
when the orchestra is quiet (Set 605; 
$4.85); and Rachmaninov’s “Isle of 
the Dead,” well-performed by Mitro- 
poulos with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
and well-recorded (Set 599; $3.85) 
(Koussevitzky’s faster pace is, I think, 
preferable; and the more beautiful 
sound of the Boston Symphony is also 
more beautifully blended and sumptu- 
ous on the Victor records). 


SEND FOOD DIRECTLY 
TO AN ANTI-FASCIST 


Write for the name and address 
of a sick and needy anti-fascist: 
Spanish, French, Jewish, Polish, 
German, Norwegian, etc. Full ship- 
ping instructions will be sent you. 
Or contribute for food parcels. 

600 additional names have just 
come in from the Spanish U.G.T. 
fr im France. They need help now. 
INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE 
Foom 516, 303 Feurth Ave, New York 10, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





Tortuous Animadversion 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Greenberg's tortuous an- 

imadversion on the subject of Edward 

Weston’s retrospective exhibition at 

the Museum of Modern Art is, I fear, 

another shameless demonstration of the 

art critic talking—and talking obliquely 
through his beret. 

Mr. Greenberg sits as an oracle, au- 
dacious enough to tell photography 
what it ought to be. And what is that? 
“Let photography be ‘literary.’ ’’ I quote 
his final sentence. 

Now let us examine Mr. Greenberg's 
devious route to this conclusion. He 
points out that “modern photography, 
eschewing the blurred or retouched ef- 
fects by which it used to imitate paint- 
ing, has decided to be completely true 
to itself.” But then he complains be- 
cause photographers, using the medium 
as it should be used, in its crystalline 
clarity of detail, are selecting the wrong 
subject matter! Since when is the artist 
to be told what is or is not proper 
subject matter for him? 

Specifically, Mr. Greenberg does not 
like Edward Weston’s photographs be- 
cause, as he puts it, Weston “has fol- 
lowed modern painting too loyally in its 
reserve toward subject matter,” and be- 
cause “he has succumbed to a combina- 
tion of the sharp focus, infallible ex- 
posure, and unselective atmosphere of 
California.” The first reason is mean- 
ingless, and I leave the reader to figure 
out how the atmosphere of California 
can be unselective. 

Mr. Greenberg complains also that 
Weston concentrates too much of his 
interest On his medium. This is a ridic- 
ulous statement in view of the well- 
known simplicity of Weston’s direct 
photographic approach to his subject 
matter. Mr. Greenberg fails to discern 
that what appears to him as concentra- 
tion on the medium is in fact intense 
concentration on subject matter, which 
is exactly what makes Weston’s work ex- 
plicitly clear and luminous. It is pre- 
cisely this concentration which produces 
the aesthetic pleasure to be derived 
from his photographs. Weston has seen 
powerfully into the form and texture of 
his subjects and has succeeded in show- 
ing them forth in his prints. In them 
we see peppers, cabbages, shells, sand 
dunes, and so on in a way we have 
never seen them before. 

Is it not presumptuous to tell an 


artist what he is to concern hime: 
with? And to say that photogray) 
should be literary is as ridiculoys ; 
statement as any art critic has made j 
the last century. Doesn’t Mr. Greenbey 
know that photography went through js 
literary period in the 1850's, and doesn; 
he know that it was photography’s mog 
disgraceful period? In his decree thy 
photography should be “literary” | 4 
sume, of course, that he means Marxix, 
literature, since he doubtless would 
in a frightful tizzy were some photog. 
rapher to take him literally and choo 
non-Marxian literature as his aesthety 
gospel. 

In simple point of fact photography 
should be photography, painting, pain: 
ing, literature, literature—all thee 
facets of the one organic whole, art. 

BRUCE DOWNES, Eastern Editor, 
Popular Photograpiy 
New York, March 15 


Superb Criticism 

Dear Sirs: I am moved to send a few 
words of praise for Mr. Greenberg 
superb piece of criticism headed The 
Camera’s Glass Eye (The Nation fa 
March 9). 

I once had occasion, now pretty clearly 
inadvised, to take sharp issue with Mr 
Greenberg's criticism via a similar letter 
to The Nation. Ever since I wrote that 
letter I have had to admit to myself 
after reading his pieces of criticism thet 
it must have been some gastro-intestiail 
upset bothering me that morning. And 
I've never bothered to check back over 
my old Nations—to check up on M.. 
Greenberg, that is—for fear of prov- 
ing myself wrong. 

At any rate, this is to say that th: 
camera piece is, to my mind, a real 
piece of criticism, well thought out, and 
proving to me once again that M:. 
Greenberg is one of the few men in this 
country gifted to write art criticism. 

GEORGE COLE 


Minersville, Cal., March 16 


In Rebuttal 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Downes’s and my dif: 
ferences amount in the end to the fact 
that he enjoys looking at Edward Wes- 
ton’s photographs much more than I do. 
When an artist gets bad results from 
the subject matter he handles right now, 
it is permissible to suggest that he 
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oe his subject matter, or his way of 
a ng it. One certainly had a “right” 
4 the painter David, at the time, to 
top "illustesting incidents from Plutarch 
* do more work from nature as he 
it-around him. In this case the 
tification for one’s “‘right’’ to tell the 
Ertist what to do lies in David's per- 
iits, which are so much superior to his 
istorical paintings. 
plicity or transparency of ap- 
Broach does not exclude overemphasis 
yn approach. It may be that Weston 
Broncentrates sO much upon seeing his 
a bages and sand dunes clearly that he 
Morgets to feel them. More feeling for 
Ghem would perhaps have prevented 


caw 


Mhem from disappearing, as they do, 


Binto mere objects of “clear and lu- 
vision. 

“Marxian literature’’—I think 
Mr. Downes has only the slightest no- 
means by that. I hesi- 


ean inous 


what he 


mm oO} 


A 
Matec to offend his intelligence by saying 


what most people would think he 
means. Aside from that, he has no basis 
whatsoever for assuming that I wish to 
prescribe any particular sort of subject 
matter to any art. True, I may be a 
Socialist, but a work of art has its own 
ends, which it includes in itself and 
which have nothing to do with the fate 
CLEMENT GREENBERG 
New York, April 1 


Citizenship Camp 
Dear Sirs: A recruiting campaign has 
been launched for two hundred 
young men and women of varying races, 
ls, and social and economic back- 
ound, who are outstanding in their 
nunity’s civic and social affairs, to 
participate in the “Encampment for 


i I 


| Citizenship" —a practical works shop on 


ship sponsored by the American 


Ethical Union as part of its seventieth- 


Opening on July 1 at the fourteen- 
Fieldston School in Riverdale, 
York, for a six-week period, the 

Encampment for Citi is a five- 


“FOR A LABOR AND 
SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL” 


NORMAN THOMAS PAUL HAGEN 
U.B8 A 


Germany 


zenship”’ 





DR. JACQUES ROBIN, France 
JENS BOYVESEN, Norway 
AARON LEVENSTEIN, 
Musica! Program: 
PHILIPPA DUKE SCHUYLER, Pianist 
Wednesday, May 1 Henry Hudson Hotel 
6:30 P.M. 353 West 57th Street 


Dinner Reservattora at $2.50 per plate from 


Chairman 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
GR. 5-6582 





303 4th Avenue, MN. Y. C. 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 158 


By JACK BARRETT 























































































































1 2 | 3 4 5 | 6 T 
10 
fii 
13 
1 19 20 
21 
2 
ACROSS 5 Can aemge be taken for sweet- 
" , meats’? hey can 
1 Vera and pal in conference 6 He has wit both tough and flexible 
5 Cattle puncher 7 Cat cried (anag.) 
9 Spear formerly hurled by infantry = g pea) out in doses 
and cavalry 13 Go wrong iss 
10 Actor’s word for dramatic criticisms 46 Shouts a warning with oaths on the 


11 He has the mind of a child of eight, 
if that 

12 She would have to climb to sit 
beside her husband 

14 Androclus befriended one, and one 
in turn befriended Androclus 


15 Obviously not tough guys 

18 See 18 Down 

20 “The lads and lassies in their best 
Were dressed from top to ---” 

21 Unlike violinists, they fit the strings 
to their bows 

23 Shaw’s retort when told Sugar and 


Sumac were the only “su” beginnings 
in English having the “shu” sound 

26 The ant it is before the bullock in 
countering poisonous ptomaine 

28 The one who sees you off seems to 
hesitate 

29 Lighten 

80 Frenchman who enabled the blind to 
read 

81 Parents (anag.) 

$82 Revolting upheavals 


DOWN 
1 Am a Jap (anag.) 
2 “But love is blind, and ------ 


cannot see The pretty follies they 
themselves commit” 

3 Lovers’ go-between, and a lover 
himself 

4 Dutchman who discovered X-rays 


golf course? 

17 Age that upsets one 

18 With 18 Across, a character in 
Sheridan’s Rivals noted for her 
blundering use of words 

19 Runs away (with a sinking feeling, 
sailor?) 

22 A sweet age 

23 The Western American nightshade 
(4 and 3) 

24 No lava in this earthly paradise, aa 
you will see if you look it up 

25 Our gridiron cities which we think 
so modern were known to them 
2,200 years ago! 

27 Well, there it is! 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 157 


ACROSS :—1 MOVER; 4 CONCH; 7 ASPA- 


SIA; 10 FIRST; 11 RARI = 12 BELPOUT; 
13 ABI T 16 GALE iS KNEAD; 20 NAILED, 
21 Ni TMEG; 22 BAT rLE: 24 FIGARO; 2 
SATIN; 26 AXLE; 28 SAKT; 31 TINTACK ; 

AND. IED; 35 NUDISTS; 34 
STEAK ; 37 


DOWN:—1 MA 
4 CART; 5 NORMA 
9 SLOGAN; 14 


16 GIMBALS; 17 LOGBOOK; 18 KKELS: 
19 DUPIN: 23 BARNED; 24° FINALS; 26 
}:; 20 ARIEL; 30 INDUS; 


ATLAS; a7 wer B; 2 
él TANK; : 32 | }. 














CONFERENCE 


SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE” 


FOLKLORE IN THE METROPOLIS 


SATURDAY, MAY 4th 
Marr a Session, 10:31 Afternoon, 3 pm 
at the EL'ZAMETH IRWIN HIGH SCHOOL 
40 Chariton &., N. Y¥. C 
Sneakers: Harold W. Thomps B A. Botki 
Herbert Halpert Ala Lomax Mar t Mayo, Ru 
Kubin, Svatva Pirkova Jakobson, Pete Seeger 
Admiaston 0¢ for each session. Luncheon, if de- 
sired, In the school cafeteria ($1.0 
Mail reservations to 
dag WOODLAND, 24-16 Bridge Plaza So. 
L c., N Tel. STillwell 4-8530 











LANGUAGES 
STUDY EASILY and 


guages by phonograph records. 
tals. ALIN, 475 Fifth Ave., 
MU. 3-1093. 


_ 3: 


HELP WANTED 


SECRETARY Stenographer for Consumers 


Cooperative Organization, uptown. Oppor- 
tunity, excellent working conditions, 
week, $36. Audubon 3-3900. 


SITUATION W 


— 


ANTED 


YOUNG W RITER. 
Musicology, desires any 
tion, preferably magazine or mewspaper 
work. Seymour Solomon, 359 DeKalb Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


PERSONABLE, efficient young lady with 
initiative. MA political science (Yale); AB 
economics, psychology. Secretarial, teach- 
ing, labor, research, 
ence. Interested in good position 
future, vicinity Philadelphia. Box 
c/o The Nation. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


ex G.L., 


1595, 


PROFESSOR owns ‘Maing Island, two cot- 
tages, will rent one suitable three persons 
for summer, $250. Sailing, fishing, swim- 
ming, nearby college library. Box 1596, 
c/o The Nation. 


WORKING MOTHER ‘needs apartment 
or rooms for herself and two daughters, 7 
and %, preferably where children will be 
cared for until mother returns from work. 
te been separated for year because of 
no place to live. GR. 7-1466, Room 701, 
8 to 10 p.m. 


PROFESSOR withes 1 to exchange 2-bed- 
room furnished home in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, for furnished appartment in Princeton, 
N. J., for one year. Box 1593, c/o The 
Nation. 


VACATION EXCHANGE 


APARTMENT, Riverside Drive: Spend 
August in S-room home, 8 river tndotie 
2 baths, private entrance, big nursery; in 
exchange exclusive month's use comfort- 
able farm country house. Box 1597, c/o 
The Nation. 


FARMS 


GOOD 8-room house; two baths; 
heat; 3 acre lawn; splendid trees; tenant 
house with bath. All for $6,000. Imme- 
diate. Phone evenings collect Berkshire 
Farm Agency, Chatham, N. Y., for ap- 


AND ACREAG GE 


steam 


quickly all lan- | 
Also ren | 
i 


5 day | 


organization experi- | 


with } 


| 
| 


55.000 SQUARE FEET. Two brick and 
| stone, 
| basement (formerly textile mills); elevator 
| im each building; 


| OLD CIDER MILL— This old mill sets on 


- | CIG ARETTES—Popular brands; minimum 
degree in | 
appropriate posi | 


| PORTR AITS, oil and water color — from 





‘FOR ‘SALE 








“AN STIOUE JEWELRY 


Old Pieces Matched—Skillful Repairing 
Old Pieces Bought 
Also Rose-cut and Old Mine Diamonds 


ANSELMA FRIEL 
87 NASSAU ST. CO. 7-54652 
NEW YORK CITY 


Oe ee 
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FOR LEASE 





sprinklered buildings, 4 stories and 
about 14 acres land, at 
Stuyvesant Falls (9 miles from Hudson, 

Y.)—with perpetual use of 400 h.p. 
included im rental. Desirable for chemicals, 
textiles, bakery, etc. L. N. Rosenbaum & 
Son, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


FOR SALE 


the bank of Housatonic River at New Mil- 
ford. Would make ideal studio for sculptor 
or painter. River rights go with it for 
$8,500. Allan McKay, Agent, Route 7, 
Danbury, Conn. 619-12. 


MERCHANDISE FOR SALE 


3 cartons. Price $1.35 per carton, postpaid. 
Send check or money order. Ace Mail 
Order Co., East Orange 1, N.. J. 


PAINTINGS 


ZENK Studio, 
N. Y. UC. 


life or foto. 213 Fourth 


Ave., 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


62c a line (six words) 
Minimum 3 lines 


$6.16 an inch 


Attractive discounts for 


multiple insertions. 


™(Vation 


20 Vesey St., N. Y. 7, N. Y- 


BArclay 7-1066 


' by Y’s, 
| operatives, 
| Union, or by personal payment to 


| sions 


The NATIOQ) 


year plan which each year will by, 
together two hundred youths f;,, 
seventeen to twenty-two years of ag: ; 
a program of self-government and , 
operative living. 

Youths recommended to the Encam; 
ment by churches, schools, farm group 


States as having shown interest , 
leadership ability will study such prob 
lems as will affect their communities ; 
the years ahead. They will share ; 
planning education and recreation pr 
grams and perform the necessary “ squa 
details” that go with group living. 
Studies of natural resources and 
how increased knowledge can promote 
higher standard of living, of intem 
tional affairs, of labor and minor 
problems, and of economics will be pa 
of the curriculum. Guest speakers fro; 
state and federal departments, busines 
embassies, and civic institutions will 4 
pear periodically. Also scheduled x 
tours through New: York's leading news 
paper plants, government offices, muy 
seums, concert hal's, and theaters, an 
excursions along the city’s harbor. 
Qualified students .vill be admitted t 
the “Encampment for Citizenship 
either by $100 scholarships sponsored 
churches, clubs, unions, co 
and the American Ethi 


“Encampment for Citizenship,” at 2 


West Sixty-fourth Street, New Yor 


Students will be selected by an admi 
committee of educators, civi 
leaders, and theologians. 

Henry B. Herman, a veteran social 
worker and educator, is executive di- 
rector of the “Encampment for Citizeo- 
ship.” On the advisory committee art 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Albert Einstein, 
John Dewey, David S. Muzzey, and 
others. 

ALGERNON D. BLACK, 
New York Society for Ethical Culture 


New York, April 2 


Help Wanted 


Dear Sirs: 1 am writing a doctor's 
thesis on the life of the late Harold 
Frederic, 1856-98, noted author of the 
Mohawk valley and London correspon¢- 
ent of the New York Times. 

I would be grateful if anyone could 
advise me of the whereabouts of his 
descendants or of letters by him or mx 
terial about him. 

Needless to say, any manuscripts lent 
will be carefully preserved and promptly 
returned. ARMIN KELLNER 











pointment. 








Albany, N. Y., April 1 
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